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POULTRY  SUPPLIES,  &c. 


All 


BEEF  SCRAPS — High  Protein  Beef  scrap  is  an  espec¬ 
ially  valuable  meat  for  poultry  and  gives  very  satisfactory 
results  when  fed  dry  from  a  food  hopper.  25  lbs.  $2.25,  50 
lbs.  $4.00,  100  lbs.  $7.00. 

THE  KNOX  NEST  EGG 


The  Knox  Lice  Killing  Nest  Egg  is 
combined  nest  egg  and  lice  killer.  By 
simply  using  it  in  the  nest,  laying  hens 
are  freed  of  lice  and  mites,  and  are  able 
to  keep  on  the  nest  with  comfort.  They 
will  last  a  long  time  and  always  retain 
their  effectiveness.  Standard  in  size 
tinted  a  natural  brown  color,  the  genuine 
bear  embossed  on  each  egg  the  words 
“Knox  Nest  Egg.” 


Blatchford  s  Calf  Meal 
The^Complete  Milk  Equal 

This  is  in  reality  a  substitute  for  milk — and  should 
not  be  considered  as  an  ordinary  ‘  feed”  or  “meal.” 

It  contains  all  the  elements  of  milk  and  when 
properly  prepared  becomes  a  “baby  food”  for  calves 
and  colts. 

It  is  just  the  thing  for  weaning  calves  as  soon 
as  they  can  be  taken  away  from  the  cow.  Then  all 
the  milk  may  be  sold  and  you  get  the  benefit  of  the 
high  creamery  prices. 

It  is  absolutely  the  only  milk-substitute  that 
contains  all  the  elements  necessary  for  rapid  and 
healthy  growth,  and  the  only  calf  meal  that  is  thor¬ 
oughly  cooked  prepared  for  digestion. 

Will  push  calves  and  colts  forward  better  and 
quicker  than  any  othei  food. 

100  pounds  makes  100  gallons  of  Com¬ 
plete  Milk-Equal.  25  pound  bag  $1.75. 
50  pound  bag  $3.00.  100  pound  bag  $5.50. 

Scrap 


Each  10c,  d'oz.  $1.00;  Postpaid 
eac  h  12c,  d  oz.  $1.25. 


“LION”  BRAND  CRUSH¬ 
ED  OYSTER  SHELLS 

This  is  the  most  important  ar¬ 
ticle  for  the  poultry  yard  through 
the  winter  and  should  be  liberally 
supplied  to  fowls.  In  summer,  when 
allowed  to  run  at  large,  they  can  find 
their  own  shell  material,  but  when 
everything  is  frozen  over  and  covered 
with  snow,  they  must  be  helped  if 
eggs  are  wanted.  Coarse,  crushed  and 
medium. 

100  lbs.  $2.25 

GRANULATED  POULTRY 
BONE 

It  is  about  the  size  of  wheat, 
and  can  be  fed  like  any  other  food  in 
grain,  about  one  handful  to  every 
five  fowls  daily  or  every  other  day. 
In  either  manner  it  furnishes  valuable 
food  for  poultry  at  all  seasons  of  the 
vear. 

10  lbs.  75c,  100  lbs.  $4.75. 


Make  Every  Layer  a 
Year  Round  Payer 

Is  a  true  slogan 
if  you  use 

Blatchford’s 

Fill  -  the  -  Basket 
EGG  MASH 

It  supplies  the  sur¬ 
plus  nourishment 
for  encouraging  the 
natural  egg  laying 
functions  to  great¬ 
er  results. 

It  does  not  force 
or  fatten. 

Sold  in  bags  only 
100  lbs.  $4.75,  and 
25  lbs.  $1.50. 


POULTRY 

REGULATOR 

Granulated  Tonic  and 
Egg  Producer.  When 
regularly  used  hens  will 
lay  throughout  the  year. 
Price  20  oz.  pkg.  30c, 
postpaid  45c;  4  lb.  pkg. 
60c,  postpaid  $1.00;  12 
lb.  pails  $1.75;  25  lb. 
pails  $3.00;  100  lb.  pails 
$11.00,  by  express  at 
purchaser’s  expense. 


MICA  WHITE  STAR  GRIT 

It  is  a  hard  mineral  product  containing  sodium  aluminum,  magnesium,  and  iron — natural  properties 
which  every  raiser  knows  to  be  necessary  to  produce  paying  hens.  To  aid  digestion  it  is  necessary  to  feed 
some  gritty  material.  This  grit  supplies  this  want  better  than  any  other  article  ever  known.  Medium  and  fine. 

25  lbs.  50c,  100  lbs.  $1.50  bag. 

STEELE,  BRIGGS  SEED  CO.,  LIMITED 
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“THE  PROFESSION  WHICH  I  HAVE  EMBRACED  REQUIRES  A  KNOWLEDGE  OF  EVERYTHING” 


VOL.  XXXIV. 


JANUARY,  1922 


No.  5 


By  J.  W.  Crow,  B.S.A.,  Professor  of  Horticulture,  and 
C.  C.  Eidt,  B.  S.  A.,  Research  Assistant 


EEC  ENT  investigations  suggest 
that  fruit  bud  formation  may  be 
materially  influenced  in  ways  not 
previously  recognized  by  certain  com¬ 
mon  orchard  practices,  and  that  some 
of  these  practices  may  require  to  be 
considerably  modified  if  best  results  are 
to  be  secured. 

As  a  result  of  our  studies  into  the 
biennial  fruiting  habit  of  certain  apple 
varieties  we  have  come  to  the  conclu¬ 
sion  that  the  habit  can  be  changed,  and 
that  alternate-bearing  trees  can  be  in¬ 
duced  to  bear  annually.  We  find  that 
no  practicable  treatment  can  be  given 
in  the  fruiting  year  which  will  materially 
affect  the  desired  end,  but  have  secured 
decided  results  by  certain  treatments 
in  the  “off”  year.  This  is  because  in 
these  trees  fruit  bud  formation  is  con¬ 
fined  entirely  to  the  non-bearing  year. 
Treatment  during  the  bearing  year  may 
affect  the  size  or  maturity  of  the  fruit 
during  that  season  but  will  have  no 
effect  on  fruit  bud  formation  the  fol¬ 
lowing  season.  Biennial  bearing  is 
caused  by  the  development  of  too  many 
fruit  buds  in  a  given  year  and  corrective 
measures  consist  solely  in  preventing 
their  formation  in  such  large  numbers. 
We  find  that  trees  of  Duchess  and 
Wealthy  commonly  produce  blossoms 
on  80  to  90  per  cent,  or  more  of 
their  spurs  in  one  year,  while  30  to 
40  per  cent,  would  be  quite  sufficient 


to  produce  a  full  crop  of  fruit.  It 
is  well  known  that  individual  spurs 
of  the  applfe  blossom  every  second 
year  and  that  the  bearing  year  of 
any  desired  spur  or  spurs  can  be 
changed  by  removing  the  flower  buds 
in  their  unopened  stage.  This  method 
would  be  entirely  impracticable  on  a 
large  scale  and  we  are  of  the  opinion 
that  the  only  feasible  means  of  accomp¬ 
lishing  the  purpose  is  to  stimulate  the 
growth  of  the  tree  in  the  spring  of  the 
off  year  so  that  a  considerable  number 
of  spurs  which  would  normally  develop 
fruit  buds  are  forced  into  vegetative 
growth  and  thereby  prevented  from 
doing  so. 

The  most  important  finding  we  have 
to  report  in  this  connection  is  that  the 
period  of  fruit  bud  determination  is 
much  earlier  than  we  formerly  thought. 
We  find  that  disbudding  to  be  effective 
must  be  done  early— the  earlier  the 
better — and  that  the  efficacy  of  the 
treatment  diminishes  daily  until  the 
tree  is  in  full  bloom.  After  that  date 
we  get  practically  no  fruit  buds,  and 
following  the  removal  of  the  young  fruit 
after  it  has  set,  we  get  none  whatever. 
We  interpret  these  facts  to  mean  that 
thinning  of  fruit  has  no  effect  on 
blossom  bud  development  for  the  suc¬ 
ceeding  year  and  that  normal  fruit  bud 
formation  is  controlled  entirely  by  pre¬ 
blossom  conditions.  The  number  and 
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vigor  of  the  fruit  buds  which  will  bloom 
in  1922  was  fully  determined  prior  to 
the  time  of  full  bloom  in  1921.  Dis¬ 
budding  tiials  this  season  (1921)  with 
Yellow  Transparent  and  Wealthy  verify 
the  interesting  results  secured  on  this 
point  in  1920  with  Duchess  and  Weal¬ 
thy. 

We  find  also  that  the  spurs  which  form 
blossom  buds  in  the  non-bearing  year 
range  in  length  from  4  mm.  to  12  mm. 
only.  Spurs  of  three  millimetres  or  less 
produce  leaf  buds  or  weak  fruit  buds. 
Growths  of  thirteen  millimetres  or  over 
seldom  produce  fruit  buds,  although  we 
do  occasionally  find  fruit  on  the  end  of 
a  shoot  several  inches  in  length.  The 
larger  branches  of  the  tree  are  of  course 
usually  terminated  by  non  -  fruiting 
shoots,  which  may  be  a  foot  or  more  in 


length  and  which  have  a  growing 
season  oi  two  to  four  weeks  or  longer. 
In  contrast  to  these  we  find  that  the 
spurs  which  are  to  develop  blossom 
buds  complete  their  growth  in  length 
in  a  remarkably  short  period  of  time 
and  that  they  have  finished  growing  by 
the  time  blooming  trees  of  the  same 
variety  begin  to  drop  their  petals.  The 
period  of  actual  growth  in  length  varies 
from  four  days  to  seven  or  eight  days 
and  is  seldom  longer.  It  will  be  obvious 
that  treatment  which  aims  at  forcing 
any  of  these  spurs  into  vegetative 
shoots  will  require  to  affect  the  spur 
before  its  growth  has  ceased,  otherwise 
the  result  will  be  a  full  set  of  blossom 
buds,  with  no  change  in  the  fruiting 
habit.  We  have  in  our  orchard  mature 
trees  of  Wealthy,  which  formerly  bore 


TABLE  1 


BLOSSOMING  AS  RELATED  TO  FRUIT  AND  FORMATION 
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No 
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3 
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2 
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91 
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7 
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25 
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48 
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84.4 

8 . 
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6 
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57 

12 
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88 
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85 
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4 
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0 

0 
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1 12 
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2 
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only  in  alternate  years,  but  which  pro¬ 
duced  full  crops  in  1920  and  1921,  and 
which  are  now  well  set  with  fruit  buds 
for  1922.  This  result  has  been  secured 
in  two  ways:  first,  by  an  application 
of  sodium  nitrate  about  the  tree  in  the 
early  spring  of  the  off  year;  second,  by 
a  moderate  heading  back  of  small 
branches  throughout  the  head  of  the 
tree,  likewise  in  the  spring  of  the  off 
year.  Both  of  these  treatments  have 
the  effect,  as  stated  above,  of  forcing 
into  vegetative  growth  a  certain  number 
of  spurs  which  normally  would  have 
produced  fruit  buds  in  that  year.  These 
vegetative  shoots  produce  fruit  buds 
in  the  following  or  bearing  year,  and 
we  thus  arrive  at  two  sets  of  spurs  on 
the  same  tree,  each  set  acting  independ¬ 
ently  and  bearing  fruit  in  alternate 
years.  This  is  the  condition  we  find 
actually  to  exist  in  annual  bearing  trees. 

The  importance  of  these  observations 
as  they,  relate  to  regularity  of  fruit 
bearing  will  be  obvious,  provided  they 
are  substantiated  in  actual  practice, 


which  we  believe  they  will  be.  A  full 
crop  annually  of  high  grade  fruit  should 
be  the  motto  of  every  fruit  grower  who 
aims  at  maximum  profits  and  who 
prides  himself  on  his  skill  in  the  success¬ 
ful  handling  of  his  trees.  The  sugges¬ 
tions  made  herein  require,  however,  to 
be  considered  from  other  angles,  and  it 
is  not  improbable  that  we  shall  find  in 
them  the  key  to  other  important 
orchard  problems.  If  trees  complete 
their  growth  so  early  in  the  season  as 
has  been  stated,  this  fact  becomes  of 
the  greatest  importance  and  requires 
to  be  studied  in  relation  to  all  of  the 
conditions  which  have  to  do  with  the 
nutrition  of  the  tree  in  early  spring 
and  in  relation  to  orchard  practices 
which  may  affect  these  conditions. 

It  has  been  pointed  out  that  whether 
a  given  leaf  spur  is  to  develop  a  fruit 
bud  or  not  is  largely  a  matter  of  the 
amount  of  growth  it  makes  in  length. 
By  cross-sectioning  spurs  we  find  an 
even  closer  relation  between  fruit  bud 
formation  and  spur  diameter,  those 


TABLE  2 

-Leaf  Fruit  Long  Leaf 


Growths  made  in  on  year 


85-99 


0-.  2 


1.-15 


Growths  made  normally  in  off  year. 


I  j 


1-2 


80-96 


4-18 


Stimulated  by  pruning  in  the  off  >rear 


2-4 


42-60 


21-44 


1 

| 

Next  Year . 

'  1 

. 

1 

1 

_  ,  1 

1 

31-44 

f 

23-41 

18-25 

i  i 

h 

Result  annual  fruiting  estimated 


30-40 


I. 


30-40 
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which  produce  blossom  buds  being 
stouter  than  those  which  develop  leaf 
buds  only.  In  internal  structure  they 
differ  also,  fruiting  spurs  showing  larger 
cells,  with  conducting  vessels  of  con¬ 
siderably  greater  capacity.  It  would 
seem  that  the  vigor  of  growth  of  spurs 
as  evidenced  in  length,  in  diameter  and 
in  the  size  of  cells  and  conducting 
vessels  is  determined  by  the  sum  of  all 
conditions  which  have  to  do  with  sap 
pressure  at  the  time  cell  formation 
begins  within  the  spur. 

We  find  that  a  spur  of  small  diameter 
produces  fewer  and  smaller  leaves  and 
is  invariably  terminated  by  a  leaf  bud. 
We  are  inclined  to  the  view  that  when 
once  the  physical  structure  of  such  a 
spur  has  been  determined,  it  is  not 
possible  for  it  to  develop  a  fruit  bud. 
The  amount  of  food  materials  and 
moisture  which  can  reach  the  leaves  is 
limited  by  the  small  size  of  the  conduct¬ 
ing  vessels  and  the  small  area  of  leaf 
surface  available  for  manufacturing  will 
prevent  the  development  of  a  fruit  bud 
by  restricting  the  amount  of  food 
necessary  for  the  purpose. 

These  observations  lead  us  to  a  con¬ 
sideration  of  sap  pressure  and  the  con¬ 
ditions  contributing  thereto  at  the  time 
growth  actually  begins.  These  are: 

1.  The  quantity  and  nature  of  food 
materials  stored  in  the  tree. 

2.  The  moisture  of  the  soil. 

3.  The  relative  humidity  of  the 
atmosphere. 

4.  ddie  temperature  of  the  soil. 

5.  The  temperature  of  the  air. 

6.  The  amount  and  intensity  of  sun¬ 
light. 

7.  The  aeration  of  the  soil. 

8.  The  occurrence  of  winds. 

9.  The  presence  in  the  soil  of  soluble 
nitrates. 

Sap  pressure  at  any  given  moment 
will  be  the  result  of  all  these  conditions 
acting  together,  some  in  one  direction, 


some  in  another,  with  most  of  them 
fluctuating  from  day  to  day  or  even 
from  hour  to  hour.  Under  certain  con¬ 
ditions  any  one  of  these  may  become 
critical  and  may  materially  affect  the 
growth  result.  It  seems  to  the  writers 
that  the  problem  of  successful  orchard 
management  is  the  problem  of  regulat¬ 
ing  the  growth  of  the  tree  and  of  mani¬ 
pulating  the  controllable  growth  con¬ 
ditions  so  as  to  secure  the  desired  result. 
Mention  has  already  been  made  of  the 
method  used  in  pruning  for  fruit  bud 
formation  and  of  the  use  of  a  nitrate 
fertilizer  for  the  same  purpose.  Time 
and  space  are  not  available  to  discuss 
all  the  phases  of  this  problem  which 
are  suggested  by  the  list  of  nutritional 
conditions  set  forth  above,  but  at  least 
this  much  may  be  said:  The  important 
point  is  to  make  certain  of  a  supply  of 
moisture  at  the  critical  time,  which  will 
be  adequate  for  vigorous  growth.  Under 
ordinary  conditions  in  our  more  or  less 
humid  climate  there  is  likely  to  be  a 
sufficient  amount,  although  in  certain 
seasons,  winter  and  early  spring,  pre¬ 
cipitation  is  notably  deficient.  The 
conditions  which  may  reduce  the  water 
balance  within  the  plant  to  a  critical 
point  are  lack  of  an  adequate  supply  of 
moisture  in  the  soil;  a  low  soil  tempera¬ 
ture,  making  it  difficult  for  the  roots 
to  take  in  moisture;  high  air  tempera¬ 
tures,  bright  sunshine,  low  humidity 
and  drying  winds,  increasing  the  rate 
of  loss  from  twigs,  opening  buds  and 
young  leaves;  and  lack  of  soil  aeration, 
inhibiting  root  activity.  So  long  as  the 
roots  are  able  to  secure  moisture  in 
sufficient  quantity  the  humidity,  tem¬ 
perature  and  other  conditions  of  the 
atmosphere  are  not  likely  to  become 
important. 

Dr.  Russell,  of  Rothamstead,  has 
shown  how  under  certain  conditions 
root  growth  may  be  prevented  in  early 
spring  by  the  absence  of  a  supply  of 
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oxygen,  and  points  out  how  that  a 
light  rainfall  may  bring  into  the  soil 
sufficient  oxygen  to  produce  growth  out 
of  albproportion  to  the  actual  amount 
of  water  involved.  The  amount  of 
oxygen  which  may  be  brought  to  the 
roots  by  rainfall  is  not  large  and  is  not, 
of  course,  subject  to  control,  except  in 
so  far  as  we  may  provide  drainage 
sufficient  to  secure  the  maximum  ab¬ 
sorption  of  rainfall  into  the  soil  and  the 
least  possible  amount  of  run-off.  In 
any  case,  we  may  state  very  definitely 
that  thorough  drainage  for  purposes  of 
early  spring  soil  aeration  becomes  a 
positive  necessity. 

So  long  as  moisture  is  being  taken  in 
by  the  roots  in  sufficient  quantity,  the 
supply  of  soluble  nitrates  is  likewise  a 
matter  of  lesser  importance,  but  if 
moisture  is  deficient  artificial  supplies 
of  nitrate  may  go  far  toward  over¬ 
coming  the  difficulty.  Gardeners  are 
quite  familiar  with  the  use  of  sodium 
nitrate  to  bring  crops  through  dry 
weather  and  as  herein  stated  we  have 
secured  marked  results  in  vigor  of 
grdwth  from  early  spring  applications 
of  nitrate  of  soda.  The  extent  to  which 
stable  manure  applied  in  winter  or  early 
spring  may  become  effective  in  bringing 
about  the  desired  growth  result  becomes 
extremely  important  and  demands  in¬ 
vestigation.  The  senior  writer  well 
remembers  Mr.  Elmer  Lick,  of  Oshawa, 
Ont.,  recommending  fifteen  years  ago 
the  application  of  manure  to  apple 
trees  in  the  early  spring  of  the  off-year 
to  bring  about  regularity  of  bearing. 

Perhaps  the  most  practical  applica¬ 
tion  of  the  suggestions  made  herein 
relates  to  the  treatment  of  the  orchard 
soil.  Clean  cultivation  with  cover  crops 
is  in  general  the  standard  or  orthodox 
recommendation,  although  the  sod 
mulch  with  manure  is  giving  remark¬ 
able  results  in  many  cases.  Sod  with¬ 
out  manure  is,  of  course,  pernicious  and 


not  to  be  considered.  According  to  the 
Michigan  investigations  into  soil  tem¬ 
perature,  sod  thaws  out  at  the  same 
time  in  spring  as  bare  or  tilled  land  but 
warms  up  quicker  and  for  some  few  days 
is  warmer  than  either.  Tilled  land  is 
slower  to  become  warm  than  sod  or 
bare  soil.  It  would  appear  also  that 
sod  land  is  likely  to  contain  as  much 
moisture  for  a  short  time  after  thawing 
as  bare  or  tilled  land,  in  which  case  it 
might  reasonably  be  argued  that  roots 
under  sod  mulch  would  likely  receive  a 
better  moisture  supply  because  of  the 
higher  soil  temperature  and  the  more 
rapid  rate  of  absorption  by  the  root 
hairs.  This  idea  is  contrary  to  the 
view  generally  held  and  in  the  absence 
of  direct  evidence  the  suggestion  is  put 
forward  for  investigation.  The  sod 
mulch  enjoys  very  decided  advantage 
with  regard  to  winter  killing,  and 
especially  root  killing,  injuries  of  this 
character  being  notably  less  under  sod 
than  under  tillage,  so  long  as  the  sod 
trees  are  not  actually  starved.  The  sod 
mulch  system  enjoys  a  very  great 
advantage  also  in  respect  to  color, 
although  size  of  fruit  ordinarily  suffers. 
The  writers  are  of  the  opinion  that  by 
proper  attention  to  the  growth  con¬ 
ditions  of  early  spring,  it  may  be  pos¬ 
sible  to  secure  in  sod  orchards  quite  as 
much  vegetative  growth  as  may  be 
necessary  or  desirable  for  any  purpose, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  avoid  the 
winter  killing  which  might  reasonably 
be  expected  to  follow  the  growth  stimu¬ 
lation  recommended  herein.  Clean 
cultivation  with  cover  crops  and  manure 
as  an  orchard  system  is  ordinarily  sup¬ 
posed  to  possess  advantages  over  the 
sod  mulch  system.  The  writers  are  in 
doubt  as  to  whether  any  such  advantage 
is  actually  inherent  in  the  method,  but 
can  go  no  farther  at  present  than  to 
offer  this  analysis  of  the  conditions 
affecting  fruit  bud  formation.  If  we 
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have  done  nothing  more  than  to  restate 
the  problem  in  other  terms,  it  may  be 
that  the  clearer  definition  we  have 


attempted  will  assist  materially  in 
bringing  about  the  ultimate  solution  of 
this  important  orchard  problem. 


Theodore  Macklin,  Dept,  of  Economics,  Wisconsin  College  of  Agriculture 


AT  A  TIME  when  the  marketing 
issue  is  vividly  in  the  minds  of 
all  classes  of  producers  and  con¬ 
sumers,  as  never  before,  it  is  inevitable 
that  remedies  for  marketing  ills  should 
be  crowding  for  recognition.  Govern¬ 
ment  ownership  and  operation,  state 
control  or  regulation,  government  price 
fixing,  abolition  of  middlemen,  the 
wholesale  substitution  of  one  kind  of  a 
middleman  for  another,  all  are  pressed 
into  public  consideration.  “Let  George 
do  it”  is  the  spirit  of  the  time  and  few 
seem  to  sense  that  the  weakness  of  a 
great  social  and  economic  problem  like 
marketing  may  be  largely  due  to  the 
poor  mental  as  well  as  sentimental 
moorings  to  which  the  marketing  system 
and  its  complex  machinery  is  fastened. 

Marketing  touches  everybody  and 
everybody  reacts  upon  marketing.  This 
reaction  cannot  do  otherwise  than 
reflect  the  general  understanding  or 
misunderstanding  of  what  marketing  is 
and  does,  and  of  what  it  must  do.  Both 
consumers  and  producers  want  and 
must  have  the  results  which  are  gained 
through  marketing.  At  the  same  time 
the  ever-present  pinch  of  economic 
scarcity  and  of  competition  gives  ex¬ 
pression  to  grumblings  and  to  open  con¬ 
demnation  of  that  about  which  public 
knowledge  is  at  a  dangerously  low  level. 
Under  these  conditions  of  widespread 
discontent,  of  universal  lack  of  con¬ 
structive  understanding,  the  foremost 
remedy  for  the  marketing  problem  is 
nation-wide  enlightenment.  No  other 


programme  than  effective  education 
along  marketing  lines  in  particular  and 
economic  lines  in  general  can  hope  to 
approximate  the  cure. 

Here,  then,  is  the  great  opportunity, 
the  opportunity  and  privilege  of  indivi¬ 
duals  to  seek  and  acquire  learning,  the 
opportunity  and  responsibility  of  all 
educational  forces  to  impart  and  dis¬ 
seminate  facts  and  principles  that  pro¬ 
mote  understanding  of  marketing. 

For  a  number  of  decades  the  leaders 
in  American  Agriculture  investigated 
and  educated  wholly  along  the  line  of 
increased  and  improved  production  of 
crops  and  livestock  only.  During  the 
last  ten  years  the  lack  of  balance  be¬ 
tween  the  popular  knowledge  and 
practical  application  of  how  to  create 
products  as  contrasted  with  how  to 
distribute  them  wisely  and  satisfac¬ 
torily  has  been  a  source  of  intense 
criticism  by  farmers  of  the  entire  agri¬ 
cultural  education  program  of  the 
country.  Without  understanding  all 
of  the  reasons  for  their  feelings,  and 
with  little  real  economic  argument  to 
support  their  contentions,  farmers  the 
nation  over,  through  their  discontent 
have  aroused  agricultural  leaders  to  a 
conviction  that  the  business  side  of 
farming,  whether  on  the  farm  itself, 
or  in  the  movement  of  products  from 
farms  to  consumers,  must  be  improved. 
No  longer  is  it  possible  to  charge  that 
farm  leaders  are  looking  backward. 
Their  intense  realization  of  the  para¬ 
mount  importance  of  marketing  educa- 
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tion  is  emphasized  in  many  ways.  The 
rapid  growth  of  departments  of  farm 
economics,  more  often  called  agricul¬ 
tural  economics  and  frequently  farm 
management,  indicates  the  direction 
in  which  the  wind  is  blowing  in  agri¬ 
cultural  colleges.  The  re-organization 
of  the  U.  S.  Office  of  Farm  Manage¬ 
ment  and  the  consolidation  of  the 
the  Bureaus  of  Crop  Estimates  and 
Markets  in  the  United  States  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  demonstrates  that 
those  in  charge  of  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment’s  work  for  agricultural  progress 
are  not  unmindful  of  the  great  need  for 
marketing  and  other  economic  educa¬ 
tion. 

Among  the  most  hopeful  signs,  how¬ 
ever,  is  the  fact  that  the  leaders  immedi¬ 
ately  in  contact  with  farmers,  such  as 
the  County  Agents,  the  Secretaries  of 
County  Farm  Bureaus,  and  ethers,  are 
insistant  that  marketing  courses  are  of 


first  importance  in  the  fitting  of  young 
men  for  useful  county  agent  and  other 
agricultural  work.  Only  recently  in 
response  to  a  questionnaire  to  county 
agents  and  farm  bureau  people  the 
nation  over,  1,060  replies  out  of  1,414 
emphasized  marketing  education  as  the 
leading  issue  of  the  day.  Under  these 
conditions  there  can  be  but  two  excuses 
for  further  continuance  of  unsatis¬ 
factory  marketing  conditions.  Either 
the  masses  of  producers  and  consumers 
will  have  only  themselves  to  blame  for 
not  studying  marketing  under  the 
guidance  of  their  leaders,  the  agricul¬ 
tural  colleges,  Federal  and  State  Exten¬ 
sion  Agencies,  the  Farm  Bureaus, 
Farmers’  Institutes,  Granges,  and  other 
farm  organizations,  or  having  gained 
understanding,  they  will  still  have 
themselves  to  blame  for  making  no 
good  use  of  the  practical  scientific  prin¬ 
ciples  of  Efficient  Marketing  for  Agri¬ 
culture. 


Tk®  Work  off  ftk®  Danry 

By  W.  H.  Sproule,  B.  S.  A.,  Lecturer 


in  Dairying 


AIRYING  holds  one  of  the  most 
important  places  in  agriculture. 
Ontario  is  for  the  most  part  a 
dairy  province,  and  the  dairy  industry 
is  increasing  every  year  in  all  of  its 
important  and  established  phases.  The 
production  of  milk  is  the  chief  source 
of  revenue  for  over  75  per  cent,  of  the 
farms  of  Ontario.  Milk  for  direct  con¬ 
sumption,  as  well  as  all  the  concentrated 
products  of  milk,  supply  largely  the 
staple  nutrients  for  the  sustenance  of 
life  for  man  and  animals,  more  especially 
the  young;  so  the  industry  is  sound  and 
of  supreme  permanence. 

Never  in  the  history  of  Canadian 
agriculture  has  the  need  of  educated 


dairymen  been  greater  than  it  is  at  the 
present  time.  By  educated  dairymen 
I  mean  men  who  have  acquired  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  milk,  its  pro¬ 
duction,  its  properties  and  its  manu¬ 
facture  into  concentrated  food  products 
of  highest  quality.  Various  factors  of 
adverse  character  present  themselves 
from  time  to  time,  and  unless  the  pro¬ 
ducer  or  manufacturer  is  educated  in 
dairy  science  he  is  going  to  be  unable 
to  compete  with  the  man  who  has  a 
thorough  understanding  of  his  business. 
During  the  past  few  years  conditions 
have  changed  materially  along  com¬ 
mercial  dairy  lines.  This  has  brought 
about  the  necessity  for  more  and  better 
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quality  of  dairy  products.  Hence  the 
need  of  college-trained  managers  and 
superintendents  of  dairy  plants.  Men 
of  this  class  obtain  employment  easily 
because  they  are  in  demand.  The 
future  prospects  for  capable  men  in 
this  line  are  good. 

The  manufacturer  requires  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  technique  and  effici¬ 
ency  of  his  business;  so  does  the  pro¬ 
ducer  of  milk,  and  until  we  have  a  close 
intelligent  co-operation  between  the 
two,  we  cannot  hope  to  accomplish  our 
objective  in  quality  of  product. 

The  Department  of  Dairying  offers 
to  the  two-year  Associate  Course  for 
the  Associate  Diploma  a  practical 
course  in  farm  dairying.  It  consists 
of  lectures  and  laboratory  work  arrang¬ 
ed  especially  to  meet  the  require¬ 
ments  of  the  young  man  who  intends 
to  follow  up  dairy  farming  as  a  pro¬ 
fession.  The  lecture  work  involves 
the  care  and  handling  of  dairy  cattle, 
the  production  of  milk  for  town  or  city 
milk  trade,  farm  dairy  butter  and  cheese 
making.  The  laboratory  work  consists 
of  the  testing  of  milk  and  milk  products, 
keeping  of  milk  records,  farm  dairy 
buttermaking,  cheesemaking  and  separ¬ 
ators.  A  course  of  lectures  during  the 
second  year  along  the  lines  of  co¬ 
operative  dairying  are  given  with  labor¬ 
atory  work  relative  to  commercial 
manufacturing. 

The  first  two  years  of  the  four-year 
course  for  the  degree  of  B.  S.  A.  are 


similar  in  many  respects  to  that  of  the 
Associate  Course.  During  the  third 
and  fourth  years,  for  those  who  intend 
taking  the  dairy  option  more  advanced 
work  is  covered.  The  latter  involves 
a  more  intimate  study  of  milk  and  the 
manufacture  of  butter  and  cheese  com¬ 
mercially.  Lectures  throughout  the 
two  years  include  dairy  technology, 
the  commercial  manufacture  of  all  the 
products  of  milk,  including  condensed 
milk  and  milk  powder,  ice  cream,  butter 
and  cheese. 

The  aim  of  the  Department  is  to 
graduate  men  thoroughly  trained  as 
manufacturers,  who  are  capable  of 
assuming  responsible  positions  as  super¬ 
intendents  and  managers  of  dairy 
plants,  as  well  as  instructors  and  in¬ 
spectors  of  creameries.  Our  dairy  spe¬ 
cialists  are  occupying  responsible  posi¬ 
tions  all  over  the  Dominion,  in  United 
States  and  also  in  the  Old  Land,  and 
many  have  started  and  are  operating 
their  own  plants. 

During  the  winter  months  the  De¬ 
partment  puts  on  short  courses  for 
practical  butter  and  cheese-makers, 
and  in  the  most  of  our  creameries  and 
cheeseries  of  this  province,  as  well  as 
other  provinces,  we  find  men  who  are 
graduates  of  the  Dairy  School.  During 
the  winter  of  1921,  over  two  hundred 
students,  mostly  from  Ontario,  attended 
short  courses  put  on  by  the  Depart¬ 
ment. 
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^HE  last  issue  of  the  Review  circu- 


r  S 


lated  the  very  gratifying  report 
that  we  had  actually  commenced 
operations  on  the  Memorial  Hall.  The 
information  was  so  pleasing,  and  the 
actual  excavation  of  the  foundation  by 
the  student  body  so  remarkable,  that 
we  could  be  excused  for  not  headlining 
the  fact  that  we  still  had  some  $23,000 
to  raise  to  complete  our  fund.  At 
present  we  have  nothing  spectacular  to 
report,  but  the  faculty,  staff  and 
students  are  persistent  in  their  enthusi¬ 
asm,  and  a  pile  of  organization  has  been 
going  on.  In  the  course  of  the  next 
month  practically  every  ex-student  of 
the  college  will  be  given  an  opportunity 
of  contributing  his  share  to  this  Memo¬ 
rial  in  which  all  should  be  personally 
interested. 

We  started  out  for  a  $100,000 
objective,  and  we  have  gone  better 
than  three  parts  of  the  way.  The 
question  now  is:  “Are  we  going  over 
the  Top  for  $100,000?”  The  responses 
to  our  past  endeavours  have  been 
admirable,  and  we  know  that  the  ex¬ 
students  are  behind  us  with  the  same 
determination  to  erect  this  Memorial 
to  our  unreturned  heroes  as  was  ex¬ 
hibited  by  the  student  body  when  they 
went  to  work  with  picks  and  shovels. 


In  some  of  our  enquiries  we  have  met 
with  the  response,  “When  you  need 
the  money,  call  on  us.” 

Our  reply  is:  “We  need  the  money 
now.”  We  have  the  hole  on  the 
campus,  125  feet  by  75  feet,  and  it  is 
going  to  be  filled  with  something.  The 
Minister  of  Agriculture  has  given  his 
approval  by  turning  the  first  sod,  but 
we  must  have  our  $100,000.  .  The 
raising  of  the  remainder  of  the  fund  is 
a  simple  matter,  with  our  large  numbers 
of  ex-students,  if  every  one  acted  upon 
the  responsibility  he  felt  towards  this 
cause. 

Our  one  need  now  is  money.  We  are 
asking  for  the  earnest  co-operation  and 
individual  efforts  of  every  ex-student. 
We  want  to  go  crashing  over  qur 
$100,000  objective  in  a  way  that  will 
be  a  credit  to  the  cause  and  our  college. 
Then,  in  early  spring,  building  opera¬ 
tions  may  commence  and  we  shall  see 
the  result  of  our  efforts  taking  concrete 
form  towards  a  fitting  Memorial  to  our 
unreturned  braves. 

“Moo-Cow-Moo” 

A  novel  method  of  raising  money  for 
the  O.  A.  College  Memorial  Hall  Fund 
has  been  the  introduction  and  sale  ot 
the  first  prize  dairy  song,  “Moo-Cow- 
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M  oo”.  This  bit  of  melody  came  into 
existence  through  a  special  song  contest 
started  in  June  last  by  the  “Chicago 
Dairy  Produce.”  Among  many  com¬ 
petitors,  the  first  prize  was  awarded  to 
M  rs.  J.  W.  Wainwright,  of  Ohio,  for 
her  song,  “Moo-Cow-Moo,”  which  was 
considered  best  suited  to  sing  the  praise 
of  “old  bossy”.  The  definite  need  of 
a  song  in  honor  of  the  farmer’s  most 
faithful  servant  and  greatest  asset- 
the  cow,  has  long  been  felt.  Every 
farm  in  Ontario  should  possess  a  copy 
of  this  inspiring  message  of  good  cheer. 
An  attractive  front  cover  illustrates  in 
color  a  “maiden  all  forlorn”  sitting  on 
a  fence  near  which  stands  a  “cow  with 
a  crumpled  horn.”  By  special  arrange¬ 
ment  the  song  is  being  sold  for  the 
modest  sum  of  25  cents,  the  usual  price 
being  30  cents.  Some  readers  may 


wonder  how  a  song,  however  attractive, 
may  be  made  to  yield  much  profit  at 
such  a  low  selling  price.  This  is  pos¬ 
sible  only  through  the  kindness  of  the 
“Chicago  Dairy  Produce,”  who  gave  a 
special  price  on  large  quantities  of  the 
song  in  order  to  help  along  the  worthy 
cause  of  raising  money  for  our  Memorial 
Hall.  By  the  united  efforts  and  hearty 
co-operation  of  all  those  willing  to  help 
along  ways  and  means  of  realizing  the 
money  necessary  to  commence  the 
building  in  honour  of  our  fallen  heroes. 
The  “Moo-Cow-Moo”  campaign  has 
already  realized  over  $200  for  the 
Fund.  Every  student,  ex-student  and 
anyone  associated  with  the  college  is 
asked  to  help  along  the  campaign  by 
introducing  the  song  to  friends. 

Write  for  copies  to  A.  L.  Gibson, 
Dept,  of  Chemistry,  0.  A.  C.,  Guelph. 


Our  object  in  this  work  was  two-fold. 
First,  to  canvass  several  of  the  smaller 
business  houses  of  the  city,  and  sec¬ 
ondly,  as  our  year  was  in  competition 
with  the  rest  of  the  College,  it  was 
plainly  up  to  us  to  get  out  and  aid  in 
upholding  the  honour  of  our  year. 

With  these  thoughts  to  keep  us 
company,  we  two  started  out  immedi¬ 
ately  after  dinner.  We  had  eight 
places  on  our  visiting  list.  After  due 
enquiry  at  each  of  the  first  three,  we 
found  their  owners  to  be  absent.  The 
fourth  place  we  called  at  wajs  a  Chinese 
laundry,  which  we  located  without 
much  difficulty.  After  entering  and 
calling  for  the  head  of  the  house,  some¬ 
thing  like  the  following  dialogue  ensued  : 

“Hey,  John!  You  know  College?” 

\  es,  me  know. 

“You  hear  sometime,  maybe — Me¬ 
morial  Hall?” 


“Yes,  me  hear.” 

“Big  building!  Take  plenty  money 
to  build.  Students  build  in  memory  of 
boys  killed  Overseas.  Everybody  in 
Guelph  want  to  help.  Maybe  you  too, 
eh  John?” 

“No,  me  tink  not.” 

“You  sometime  get  laundry  up  Col¬ 
lege,  John?” 

“No,  not  much,  me.” 

Here  we  broke  in  with:  “You  help 
us  to-day,  John,  we  help  you  when  you 
wish  for  laundry.  We  give  you  our 
washy-wash.” 

As  this  new  idea  struck  him,  a  smile 
overspead  his  features.  “Well,  may-be, 
me  give  a  dollali.  All  ite,  yes?  No?” 

“Sure  thing!  You’re  a  real  sport. 
Here,  sign  this.” 

The  next  place  we  visited  was  a  dress¬ 
makers. 
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A  listener-in  would  have  heard  the 
following: 

“Is  this  Mrs.  C - ’s?” 

“Yes,  what  do  you  want?” 

“Well,  we  are  trying  to  campaign  a 
raise,  I  mean  raise  a  campaign,  that  is 

raise  a, - say!  You’ve  heard  of  the 

Memorial  Hall  Fund.  How  would  you 
like  the  chance  to  give  us  something.” 

“Some  chance,  isn't  it?” 

“Well,  that’s  what  we  thought. 
That’s  why  we’re  here.” 

“You’ll  realty  have  to  see  Mrs.  C- 
about  it,  boys.  She  isn’t  in  at  present.” 

Our  next  address  led  us  to  the  City 
Hall,  where,  according  to  the  city 
business  directory,  a  certain  Colonel  of 
business  fame  had  an  office. 

We  inquired  for  him  on  the  ground 
floor.  We  were  told  we  would  find  him 
upstairs.  A  searching  inquiry  there 
revealed  the  startling  fact  that  the 
gallant  gentleman  in  question  had  been 
dead  since  1918.  We  did  not  pursue  it 
further. 

A  glance  at  our  list  showed  us  that 
we  had  still  two  places  to  visit,  the  first 
a  Barber  shop,  the  second  a  Chinese 
restaurant.  We  started  for  the  barber 
shop.  Here  an  earnest  presentation  of 
the  arguments  in  favor  of  our  cause 
was  met  with  the  usual  response,  added 
to  which  was  the  barber’s  irrefutable 
conclusion  that,  as  we  had  installed  our 
own  barber  shop  at  the  college  and 
thus  deprived  them  of  their  rightful 
business,  we  could  not  now  expect 
them  to  take  any  further  interest  in 
us.  Like  the  young  man  mentioned  in 
Holy  Scripture,  we  went  on  our  way, 
“exceeding  sorrowful.” 

The  last  place  is  worth  recording, 
because  here  we  received  our  greatest 


boost.  With  an  air  of  supreme  confid¬ 
ence  we  entered  the  Chinese  restaurant, 
and  by  way  of  getting  at  once  to  the 
heart  of  things,  we  walked  right  through 
into  the  kitchen.  About  fifteen  China¬ 
men  were  lolling  lazily  about,  who  all 
locked  up,  mere  or  less  startled  by  our 
abrupt  entrance.  Their  chief  recovered 
his  surprise  first  and  quickly-  stepped 
forward  with,  “Yes!  You  want  some¬ 
thing?”  By7  now,  owing  to  constant 
repetition,  we  had  developed  quite  a 
systematic  manner  in  the  delivery  of 
our  pet  arguments.  Quickly  we  un¬ 
rolled  our  stock  of  goods  before  his 
amazed  ey7es,  then  waited  for  the  result. 

“No!  I  can’t  help  you.” 

“If  yrou  don’t,  John,  we’ll — that  is 
the  student  bedy7 — we’ll  boy7cctt  you!” 

Perhaps  to  his  uninformed  mind  this 
meant  all  manner  of  awful  things,  for 
as  he  stroked  his  scraggy7  chin,  his  ey7es 
performed  various  evolutions  in  several 
different  ways,  the  while  one  of  his 
mates  in  the  sidelines  directed  at  him 
a  volley  of  abuse,  which  if  it  could  be 
interpreted,  I  have  no  doubt  was  in¬ 
tended  very7  plainly  to  say:  “Don’t  be 
a  damn  fool!  They’re  trydng  to  put 
one  over  on  \7ou.” 

Here  we  took  a  hand  in  things  again. 

“Come,  John,  we  mean  business.” 

Another  roll  of  the  eyes. 

“How  about  five  dollars,  John.” 

“Yes,  I  guess,  all  right.  I  think 
maybe  I  spare.”  He  was  quickly 
signed  on,  and  we  left  with  somewhat 
of  a  feeling  of  relief. 

Thus  ended  our  afternoon  work.  As 
we  climbed  the  hill  on  our  way  back 
to  the  College,  we  felt  tired  but  happy. 
We  hadn’t  brought  back  much  “bacon,” 
but  we  had  had  lots  of  fun. 

Stanley  G.  Collier,  ’23. 
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By  G.  H.  Unwin 

VII. — Pauline  Johnson  (Tekahionwake) 


(Lb 


E~|  (“NHIS  daughter  of  a  Mohawk  Chief 
was  born  at  Brantford  in  1862, 
on  the  lands  originally  granted 
to  the  Five  Nations  for  their  constant 
and  loyal  support  of  the  British  Crown. 
Her  mother,  whose  maiden  name  was 
Emily  Howells,  was  a  native  of  Bristol 
town.  Pauline,  from  an  early  age,  had 
an  intense  love  of  poetry,  chiefly 


G.  H.  Unwin. 


romantic  narrative  poetry;  her  favor¬ 
ites  were  Scott,  Longfellow,  Byron  and 
Shakespeare.  We  are  told  that  she 
had  only  a  “public-school  education,” 
but  perhaps  this  was  no  disadvantage, 
if  it  gave  her  time  to  absorb  the  spirit 
of  these  master-poets.  Up  to  1892  her 
work  was  limited  to  occasional  contri¬ 
butions  to  the  magazines.  In  th  tit 
year,  however,  she  was  invited  to 
contribute  to  the  programme  at  a 
meeting  of  Canadian  authors  in  To¬ 
ronto,  organized  by  Frank  Yeigh.  With 
considerable  trepidation,  as  she  con¬ 
fessed  afterwards,  she  consented,  and 
decided  to  recite  “The  Cry  of  An 


Indian  Wife.”  Her  nervousness  was 
not  justified.  The  novelty  of  the 
theme,  the  beauty  of  the  young  Indian 
woman,  and  the  dramatic  power  of  her 
reciting  brought  down  the  house.  Next 
morning  the  Toronto  newspapers  made 
a  feature  of  the  affair  and  Miss  Johnson, 
literally,  awoke  to  find  herself  famous. 
Two  weeks  later,  by  special  request, 
she  gave  a  recital  of  her  own  poems, 
including  one  written  for  the  occasion, 
“The  Song  My  Paddle  Sings”. 

For  the  next  sixteen  years  Pauline 
Johnson  travelled  almost  continuously 
in  Canada,  England,  and  the  United 
States,  giving  her  readings,  sometimes 
alone  and  sometimes  accompanied  by 
Mr.  Walter  McRaye,  an  interpreter  of 
Drummond’s  Habitant  poetry.  Three 
volumes  of  her  poems  were  published, 
the  last,  “Flint  and  Feather,”  including 
the  contents  of  the  two  first.  Finally, 
tired  out  by  her  journeyings  to  and 
fro,  Miss  Johnson  settled  in  Vancouver. 
Her  health  had  been  undermined  by 
the  strenuous  work  of  the  previous 
years,  but  fortunately  some  of  her 
friends  in  Vancouver  helped  her  with 
the  business  of  publication,  thus  leaving 
her  free  to  devote  her  time  to  writing. 
Nearly  all  her  later  works  were  in 
prose:  Legends  of  Vancouver,  an  ac¬ 
count  of  some  of  the  myths  of  the 
Coast  Indians;  Shaganappi;  and  lastly 
“The  Moccasin  Maker,”  a  kind  of 
autobiography,  which  was  published 
after  her  death  in  1913.  Miss  Johnson, 
as  is  often  the  case  with  poets,  was 
accorded  more  honour  on  her  departure 
from  this  earth  than  she  had  received 
while  resident  upon  its  surface.  Her 
funeral  was  an  impressive  ceremony. 
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She  was  buried  near  her  Siwash  Rock 
in  Stanley  Park,  assuredly,  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  resting-places  any  hu¬ 
man  being  could  desire.  The  story  of 
Siwash  Rock  she  had  already  perpetu¬ 
ated  in  her  “Legends  of  Vancouver”. 
It  is  curious  that  the  name  of  this 
daughter  of  the  Iroquois  will  go  down 
to  posterity  linked  with  the  legend  of 
a  Western  tribe,  to  which  she  was  iji  no 
way  related. 

There  are  differences  of  opinion  con¬ 
cerning  the  rank  of  Pauline  Johnson 
among  our  poets.  Some  would  place 
her  name  among  the  first,  others  would 
deny  her  that  honour.  Her  verse  is 
known  to  a  great  many  readers  who 
have  never  heard  of  Roberts,  Lampman 
and  Scott,  and  this  popularity  is  in 
itself  enough  to  make  a  certain  type  of 
critic  shake  his  head  in  disapproval. 
Personally,  I  always  open  “Flint  and 
Feather”  with  pleasant  anticipation. 
There  is  something  free  and  natural 
about  these  poems,  particularly  those 
dealing  with  Indian  life.  One  seems 
to  catch  a  glimpse  of  a  personality  full 
of  uncramped  passions  and  generous 
impulses.  Sometimes  the  savage  cries 
aloud,  as  in  Ojistoh.  This  poem  has 
been  much  discussed — at  afternoon 
teas — from  a  moral  standpoint.  The 
theme  is  as  follows:  a  Mohawk  wife, 
carried  away  by  a  Huron  Chief,  pre¬ 
tends  to  surrender  herself  to  his  love, 
and  when  her  enemy  is  off  his  guard, 
stabs  him  in  the  back  and  turns  the 
horse’s  head  for  her  own  camp.  The 
piecb  is  instinct  with  the  fierce  tribal 
loyalty  of  the  Indian  and  his  disregard 
of  human  life,  as  weighed  against 
honour.  Another  phase  of  the  here¬ 
ditary  feud  between  Huron  and  Iro¬ 
quois  is  shown  in  “As  Red  Men  Die.” 
In  some  of  these  poems  we  get  a  most 
emphatic  expression  of  the  Indian’s 
burning  sense  of  the  injustice  he  has 
suffered  from  the  white  man.  Here 


are  some  lines  from  “The  Cattle  Thief”  : 

“How  have  you  paid  us  for  our  game — - 
how  paid  us  for  our  land? 

By  a  book,  to  save  our  souls  from  the 
sins  you  brought  in  your  other 
hand. 

Go  back  with  your  new  religion  we 
never  have  understood, 

Your  robbing  an  Indian’s  body  and 
mocking  his  soul  with  food. 

Go  back  with  your  new  religion,  and 
find — if  find  you  can — 

The  honest  man  you  have  ever  made 
from  out  a  starving  man.” 

This  may  not  be  the  highest  kind  of 
poetry,  but  it  is  alight  with  genuine 
feeling.  • 

While  the  Indian  poems  are  most 
characteristic,  those  which  deal  with 
Nature  are,  in  their  way,  just  as  inter¬ 
esting.  Miss  Johnson’s  appreciation  of 
nature  is  in  her  blood,  a  gift  from  her 
Indian  ancestors.  Being  a  child  of 
the  woods,  she  is  content  to  enjoy 
their  beauty  and  companionship,  with¬ 
out  searching  for  any  moral  or  philo¬ 
sophical  message  in  nature.  Some  of 
her  descriptions  are  quite  realistic,  as 
in  Marshlands,  where  the  sombre  land¬ 
scape  is  thrown  strongly  upon  the 
reader's  mind: 

“A  thin  wet  sky,  that  yellows  at  the 
rim, 

And  meets  with  sun-lost  lip  the 
marsh’s  brim. 

“The  pools  low-lying,  dank  with  mohs 
and  mould, 

Glint  through  their  mildews  like  large 
cups  of  gold. 

“Late  cranes,  with  heavy  wing  and  lazy 
flight, 

Sail  up  the  silence  with  the  nearing 
night. 
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“Hushed  lie  the  sedges,  and  the  vapours 
creep 

Thick,  grey  and  humid,  while  the 
marshes  sleep.” 

Again,  for  anyone  who  prefers  a  less 
“photographic”  and  more  interpretative 
treatment  of  landscape,  there  are  such 
poems  as  “Shadow  River”  (Muskoka), 
“The  Flight  of  the  Crows”  and  “The 
Songster”. 

A  third  element  is  revealed  in  a  group 
of  poems,  of  which  “Canadian  Born,” 
“My  English  Letter”  and  “The  Riders 
of  the  Plains”  are  types.  Devotion  to 
the  British  Hag,  and  pride  in  her  English 


blood  are  the  prevailing  notes  of  these. 
Miss  Johnson’s  patriotism  is  of  a 
sturdy,  unquestioning  kind  and  is  very 
clearly  expressed  both  in  her  prose  and 
poetry.  This  sketch  might  well  be 
concluded  by  a  sentence  from  the 
estimate  of  a  well-known  English  critic, 

Theodore  Watts-Dunton :  “ . I 

believe  that  Canada  will,  in  future 
times,  cherish  her  memory  more  and 
more,  for  of  all  Canadian  poets  she  was 
most  distinctly  a  daughter  of  the  soil, 
inasmuch  as  she  inherited  the  blood  of 
the  great  primeval  race  now  so  rapidly 
vanishing,  and  of  the  greater  race  that 
has  supplanted  it.”  ; 
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By  E.  W.  Kendall 


FTpJHE  tractor  is  not  an  implement 
that  it  would  be  advisable  to  buy 
simply  because  the  farm  acreage 
happens  to  be  large,  for  there  are  cer¬ 
tain  men  who  should  never  buy  trac¬ 
tors.  For  example,  a  man  who  has  no 
mechanical  ability  or  on  whose  farm 
there  is  no  one  with  mechanical  ability 
or  the  man  who  either  cannot  or  will 
not  pay  for  expert  help  in  an  emergency, 


E.  W.  Kendall. 


has  no  business  buying  a  tractor.  Last 
year  in  a  certain  township  in  Ontario 
and  within  three  miles  of  each  other, 
two  tractors  were  left  in  the  field  all 
winter  long.  These  were  men  who  had 
no  business  buying  a  tractor.  They 
did  not  even  have  enough  mechanical 
sense  to  put  those  tractors  in  a  proper 
shelter.  Naturally  these  men  loudly 
proclaim  that  the  tractor  is  no  good. 

V  hen  a  man  has  decided  that  he  can 
use  a  tractor  profitably  he  has  several 
problems  to  solve  before  he  finds  him¬ 
self  at  the  throttle.  To  aid  himself  in 
the  solution  of  these  problems  he  does 


two  things  as  a  rule.  He  first  decides 
on  his  own  requirements  and  then  he 
looks  about  to  see  what  the  other  fellow 
is  doing.  He  would  want  to  know  if 
the  tractor  is  found  to  be  a  paying  pro¬ 
position.  To  aid  in  the  answering  of 
this  question,  it  might  be  well  to  delve 
for  a  moment  into  sales  statistics.  In 
1893  the  Hart-Parr  Co.  built  their  first 
tractor  for  farm  use.  The  number  of 
tractors  sold  in  1910  totalled  1,300,  and 
in  1920  this  had  increased  to  203,207. 
It  is  reported  for  1921  that  the  sales 
will  probably  equal  that  of  the  last  ten 
years  combined.  One  may  reasonably 
conclude  that  the  tractor  has  become  a 
valuable  part  of  farm  equipment. 

He  might  next  reasonably  want  to 
know  if  the  tractor  owners  are  doing 
away  with  their  horses.  Here  the  most 
reasonable  answer  would  be  that  the 
tractor  should  be  looked  upon  as  a 
supplement  to  horse  power  and  not  a 
supplanter  of  horse  power.  A  tractor 
shows  up  to  best  advantage  during  the 
rush  seasons,  especially  during  the  pre¬ 
paration  of  the  seed  bed.  At  this  time 
every  minute  counts  and  the  tractor, 
if  properly  managed,  will  give  a  service 
that  a  man  would  not  think  of  demand¬ 
ing  from  his  horses.  Many  tractors  are 
now  being  equipped  with  lights  so  that 
should  the  weather  demand,  it  can  be 
operated  after  dark.  With  sufficient 
power  the  time  from  plowing  to  seeding 
can  be  greatly  reduced  by  combining 
operations  and  a  much  better  crop  ob¬ 
tained.  In  some  of  the  large  Western 
farms  the  land  is  plowed,  disced  and 
seeded  at  the  one  operation. 

The  question  of  size  would  next  arise 
and  here  again  sales  figures  are  a  guide 
to  what  the  other  fellow  is  discovering. 
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The  three  plow  tractor  with  ratings  of 
12,  10  and  15  H.P.  on  the  draw  bar  are 
the  ones  in  greatest  demand.  Here  it 
should  be  noted  that  some  tractors  have 
a  large  reserve  over  their  ratings,  others 
have  no  reserve  over  the  rating  and, 
sad  to  say,  there  are  some  that  cannot 
develop  the  power  that  they  claim  to 
have.  It  pays  to  have  one  with  plenty 
of  reserve  power  for  the  emergencies 
that  are  bound  to  arise.  In  support  of 
the  argument  for  the  three  plow  tractor 
it  may  be  of  interest  to  know  that  at 
a  meeting  of  dealers  that  was  held 
recently,  it  was  reported  that  50  per 
cent,  of  those  present  had  sold  three- 
plow  outfits  to  replace  two-plow  outfits, 
whereas  not  one  had  a  sale  reversing 
this.  In  Eastern  Canada,  where  a 
great  number  of  small  two-plow  tractors 
were  sold  two  or  three  years  ago,  great 
dissatisfaction  has  been  expressed  at  the 
lack  of  power.  As  regards  belt  power, 
the  demand  averages  around  22  H.P. 
Naturally  the  little  fellows  with,  say  an 
18-inch  drive  wheel  and  the  big  fellows 
with  a  12-foot  drive  wheel  have  their 
place,  but  the  above  covers  the  average 
sized  farm. 

The  above  outlines  in  a  general  way 
what  others  are  demanding,  and  the 
question  next  arising  would  be  “How 
can  one  estimate  the  power  required  for 
his  own  particular  needs?”  To  a  cer¬ 
tain  extent,  this  may  be  arrived  at  by 
the  use  of  such  a  table  as  has  been  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  International  Harvester 
Co.  This  table  gives  the  comparative 
resistance  for  various  soils  per  square 
inch  of  cross  section  for  a  14-inch  plow 
working  6  inches  deep. 

In  sandy  soil . 2  to  3  lbs.  per  sq.  in. 

In  corn  stubble .  3  lbs.  per  sq.  in. 

In  wheat  stubble .  4  lbs.  per  sq.  in. 

In  blue  grass  sod .  6  lbs.  per  sq.  in. 

In  June  grass  sod .  6  lbs.  per  sq.  in. 

In  clover  sod .  7  lbs.  per  sq.  in. 

In  clay  soil .  8  lbs.  per  sq.  in. 


In  prairie  sod . 15  lbs.  per  sq.  in. 

In  virgin  sod . 15  lbs.  per  sq.  in. 

In  gumbo . 20  lbs.  per  sq.  in. 

In  using  this  table  you  would  naturally 
select  the  toughest  plowing  proposition 
that  your  farm  would  present.  Sup¬ 
pose,  for  example,  that  it  was  a  clover 
sod  and  that  you  contemplated  using 
a  three-bottom  14-inch  plow  running 
6  inches  in  depth,  at  a  plowing  speed 
of  two  miles  per  hour. 

First  find  the  number  of  pounds  that 
represent  1  horse  power  at  this  speed : 

(1)  2  miles  per  hour  =  176  ft.  per 
minute ; 

then  1  H.P.  =  33,000  ft.  lbs.  a-  176 
=  188 

Now  14  ins.  X  6  ins.  =  84  sq.  ins. 
cross  section  for  one  bottom. 

84  ins.  X  3  ins.  =  252  sq.  ins. 
cross  section  for  three  bottoms. 
From  the  table  we  find  resistance  for 
1  sq.  in.  Clover  Sod  is  7  lbs. 

(2)  For  252  sq.  ins.  it  is  252  x  7  = 
1,764  lbs. 

(3)  1,764  -4-  188  =  9^2  Horse  Power. 

(4)  Add  say  4^2  H.  P.  for  reserve  in 
emergencies,  we  get  9 +  4J4  = 
14  H.  P.  required. 

In  the  above  case,  a  rating  of  15  -  30 
would  be  about  right. 

Be  sure  to  allow  plenty  of  reserve  for 
the  reasons  noted  in  a  previous  para¬ 
graph.  Remember  that  a  tractor  with 
no  reserve  and  working  at  or  close  to 
its  rated  capacity  is  either  going  to  be 
stuck  fast  or  will  only  skim  the  surface 
if  it  strikes  a  hard  spot.  Such  a  tractor 
should  never  be  operated  for  any  great 
length  of  time  at  its  rated  capacity  no 
more  than  you  would  think  of  forcing 
a  horse  to  work  continuously  at  top 
speed.  Going  farther,  it  should  be  said 
that  overloading  a  tractor  is  folly 
because  it  will  slow  down  and  if  not 
working  at  the  speed  for  which  it  was 
designed,  trouble  is  bound  to  follow. 
The  ehgine  bearings  will  be  rapidly 
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worn  out,  to  say  nothing  of  the  very 
unsatisfactory  character  of  the  work 
done. 

Where  your  requirements  call  for  a 
fair  amount  of  belt  work,  it  is  very 
necessary  that  you  examine  the  engine 
carefully  to  see  that  it  is  properly 
designed  to  render  you  adequate  service. 
In  the  first  place,  the  tractor  must  be 
equipped  with  a  governor  or  it  is  not 
really  fitted  for  use  on  the  belt.  It 
should  have  the  pulley  in  such  a  posi¬ 
tion  that  it  will  be  easy  to  put  the  belt 
on  and  off.  The  pulley  must  be  placed 
high  enough  that  there  is  no  danger  of 
the  belt  striking  the  pivot  pin  in  the 
front  axle.  The  pulley  shaft  should 
have  at  least  two  good  bearings  and 
should  stand  at  right  angles  to  the 
length  of  the  tractor.  The  pulley 
should  be  fairly  large  in  diameter  to 
give  you  sufficient  length  of  belt 
contact. 

As  regards  speed  from  the  plowing 
standpoint,  you  should  know  that  the 
higher  speeds  require  much  more  power 
and  result  in  more  wear  on  the  outfit. 
For  example,  it  requires  about  25  per 
cent,  more  power  to  pull  a  plow  at  four 
miles  per  hour  than  it  does  to  pull  the 
same  plow  at  two  mile§  per  hour.  The 
plowing  speed  should  average  around 
2 iq?  miles  per  hour.  The  tractor  should 
have  a  speed  slower  than  its  plowing 
speed.  Not  long  ago  in  a  certain 
plowing  match  it  happened  that  one  end 
of  the  field  consisted  of  a  deep  soft 
muck.  Two  tractors  started  in  on  the 
job.  One  of  them  had  a  single  speed 


forward  and  that  a  fairly  high  one.  As 
it  went  down  the  field  it  soon  had  a 
crowd  following  it.  Its  slower  going 
rival  was  practically  deserted.  It  was 
not  long  until  the  first  tractor  struck 
the  muck,  slowed  down  to  a  orawl  with 
the  engine  labouring  hard.  The  second 
one  struck  the  muck  and  the  operator 
shifted  into  his  lower  speed  with  the 
result  that  he  travelled  right  along  with 
practically  no  slowing  down  of  the 
plows.  Eventually  the  second  tractor 
won  out  without  any  trouble. 

An  important  point  in  tractor  buying 
and  one  that  is  often  overlooked  is 
tractor  service.  After  all  the  question 
of  service  is  one  that  should  receive  a 
great  deal  of  consideration.  One  thing 
you  can  count  on  with  certainty  is 
trouble.  To  hear  agents  talk  you 
would  think  that  there  was  no  such 
thing  as  trouble  where  their  tractor  was 
concerned.  It  is  a  fact  that  the 
trouble-proof  tractor  does  not  exist. 
The  unfortunate  part  is  that  trouble, 
in  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a  hundred, 
arrives  when  you  are  hardest  rushed 
and  need  the  tractor  the  most.  If,  at 
this  time,  your  dealer  can  render  you 
quick  and  efficient  service,  you  are 
indeed  fortunate.  It  is  often  better  in 
the  long  run  to  buy  a  well  serviced 
tractor  even  if  in  doing  so  you  have 
to  put  up  with  some  minor  inconveni¬ 
ences. 

Summing  up  these  general  points, 
you  have,  first,  an  efficient  operator, 
second,  an  efficient  machine,  and  third, 
efficient  service  behind  that  machine. 
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FTplHE  Ontario  Agricultural  College 
has  reason  to  be  proud  of  its 


Judging  Team  this  year,  not  only 
because  of  the  excellent  team  work 
done,  but  also  because  of  the  individual 
standing  of  the  men  themselves.  Ohio, 
in  winning,  had  a  very  close  run,  only 
leading  by  thirty-two  points.  There 
were  twenty-one  teams,  the  pick  of  all 


THE  TEAM 


Prof.  Toole  is  Jugeling  the  Camera 


the  leading  colleges  in  America,  com¬ 
peting.  The  ability  of  F.  W.  W7alsh  to 
head  the  entire  list  of  students  is  a 
decided  victory  and  brought  honor  to 
himself,  credit  to  his  coach,  Prof.  Toole, 
and  joy  to  his  many  friends.  His 
score  was  891  out  of  a  possible  1,000, 
and  he  was  also  high  man  in  hogs,  and 


mi 


second  in  cattle.  R.  E.  White  was 
hfth  in  general  standing  with  876  points 
tenth  in  sheep,  and  seventh  in  hogs. 
D.  H.  Hart  was  high  man  in  cattle,  with 
246  points  out  of  a  possible  250.  G.  E. 
Raithby  was  fifteenth  in  general  stand¬ 
ing  and  eighth  in  hogs.  It  is  seldom  a 
team  has  so  many  outstanding  men 
near  the  top.  In  the  various  classes 
Ontario  stood  second  in  sheep,  horses 
and  hogs,  and  eighth  in  cattle.  While 
it  is  an  honor  for  the  boys  to  make  the 
team,  and  make  a  good  record,  there  is 
also  a  great  deal  of  honor  and  promin¬ 
ence  brought  to  the  College  and  to  the 
country. 

This  year  the  Agricultural  Option  of 
the  fourth  year  returned  to  College  a 
week  before  the  official  opening  of  the 
institution,  in  order  that  they  might 
have  a  solid  week  of  stock-judging. 
The  live  stock  men  of  the  year,  without 
exception,  agree  that  the  time  spent  in 
visiting  the  various  outstanding  herds 
of  the  province  was  the  best  investment 
they  ever  made.  Prof.  Toole  and  Mr. 
Knox,  who  so  ably  and  efficiently 
planned  the  trip  and  coached  the  team 
are  deserving  of  the  heartiest  congratu¬ 
lations,  and  the  support  of  the  head  of 
our  College,  and  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture.  About  the  sixteenth  of  No¬ 
vember,  the  final  selection  of  the  team 
was  made  and  they  at  once  proceeded 
to  spend  all  their  time  on  the  road,  and 
received  some  intensive  training,  which 
proved  very  valuable.  After  three  days 
in  Eastern  Ontario,  the  team  departed 
for  the  States,  and  four  days  training  in 
Indiana  and  Illinois  rounded  off  the 
course  of  instruction. 

Wffiile  at  LaFayette,  Purdue  Uni¬ 
versity  was  visited,  and  here  several 
classes  of  hogs,  sheep  and  cattle  were 
gone  over.  A  day  was  spent  at  the 
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farm  of  Mr.  Harry  Stamp,  Roachdale, 
Ind.  Mr.  Stamp  is  one  of  Indiana’s 
outstanding  breeders  of  Belgian  horses. 
From  LaFayette  the  team  went  to  the 
University  of  Illinois,  Champaign.  Here 
they  enjoyed  two  of  the  best  days  of 
the  trip,  and  received  a  particularly 
good  work  out  on  hogs.  On  Thursday, 
November  24th,  Thanksgiving  Day  in 
U.  S.  A.,  the  team  arrived  in  Chicago, 
and  enjoyed  a  day’s  rest  before  going 
into  the  line.  After  partaking  of  a  real 


F.  W.  “Waldo”  Walsh,  Champion  Student 
Stock  Judge  of  America. 


Thanksgiving  Dinner,  Doug  Hart  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  locating  a  “snappy  showr,” 
and  after  much  persuasion  induced  the 
gang  to  partitipate  in  a  night’s  frivolity. 
The  boys  had  become  so  accustomed 
to  “looking  ’em  over”  that  their  trained 
eye  just  naturally  picked  the  winners 
on  the  stage. 

Early  on  the  misty  morning  of  No¬ 
vember  26th,  the  boys  congregated  in 
the  huge  amphitheatre  at  the  Inter¬ 


national  ShovT,  and  received  their  final 
instructions.  Numbers  w^ere  given 
each  contestant  and  Walsh  in  drawing 
number  “Thirteen”  wTas  away  for  the 
day.  Only  those  who  have  been 
through  this  competition  realize  what 
a  grilling  experience  it  is  to  place 
tw'elve  classes  of  stock,  and  then  give 
reasons  on  eight  of  them.  The  various 
classes  of  stock  were  selected  by  com¬ 
mittees  of  coaches,  and  the  reasons  wrere 
taken  by  another  man,  who  also  did  the 
judging.  After  the  judging  wras  over 
many  anxious  hours  were  spent  await¬ 
ing  the  results,  which  finally  came  out 
at  three-thirty  the  following  morning. 

Before  returning,  the  team  enjoyed 
seeing  the  show,  and  also  visited  the 
large  packing  plants  and  stock  yards 
in  Chicago.  The  boys  on  their  return 
were  given  a  royal  welcome  by  the 
students  of  the  College.  The  members 
of  the  judging  Team  were:  F.  W. 
Walsh,  R.  C.  White,  G.  E.  Raithby, 
F.  T.  Greaney,  D.  H.  Hart,  with  A.  B. 
Ccckburn  and  F.  S.  Thomas,  as  alter¬ 
nates. 

Some  of  the  most  interesting  events 
along  the  way  have  been  omitted,  but 
here  are  a  few  things  we  would  like  to 
know : 

1.  Why  Doug.  Hart  visited  so  many 
drug  stores,  and  why  the  Hotel  Beard¬ 
sley  charged  Doug  double  rate? 

2.  What  became  of  the  Gideons’ 
Bible,  wrhich  mysteriously  disappeared 
from  the  hotel  in  OshawTa? 

3.  Where  Ralph  White  spent  the 
night  in  Toronto? 

4.  If  Prof.  Toole  can  make  ten  in 
trump  without  the  joker? 

5.  Where  Waldo  Walsh  disappeared 
to  the  last  night  in  Chicago? 


’22. 
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fnp 1W  O  food  exhibits  have  been  given 
in  Macdonald  Institute  this  term, 
but  of  these  the  one  held  on 
December  7th  and  8th  was  by  far  the 
more  instructive.  It  demonstrated  not 
only  the  comparative  values  of  foods 
but  also  suitable  rations  for  every 
member  of  the  family  from  the  new¬ 
born  babe  to  the  octogenarian,  whether 
ill  or  healthy.  A  staff  of  demonstrators 
from  the  senior  classes  explained  the 
object  of  each  exhibit  in  a  very  explicit 
manner,  making  use  of  charts  and 
bulletins.  Four  rooms  were  occupied, 
and  endless  pains  had  been  taken  in 
preparing  the  foods  and  illustrated 
posters,  both  of  which  were  attractively 
arranged.  For  convenience  we  will 
discuss  each  room  and  its  outstanding 
features  separately. 

In  the  room  to  the  left  of  the  entrance 
we  found  the  cost  of  living  very  materi¬ 
ally  reduced — “The  Day’s  Three  Meals 
For  One  Dollar”  being  the  first  saluta¬ 
tion  in  the  form  of  a  poster.  At  first 
it  was  remarked  that  one  would  need  at 
least  two  dollars’  worth  per  day,  but  our 
fair  friend  explained  that  these  were 
for  creating  rather  than  satisfying  an 
appetite.  She  referred  us  to  a  long 
table  in  the  corner,  labelled  “Working 
M  an’s  Table.”  Hfere  we  found  quant¬ 
ity,  quality  and  economy  all  combined 
to  make  a  good  four-cornered  meal  for 
a  working-man  and  his  family,  with 
suggestions  for  mid-day  lunches  for 
both  father  and  the  children.  We  then 
visited  the  next  table,  where  palatable 
and  nutritious  articles  made  by  the 
thoughtful  wives  from  “left  overs”  were 
on  display.  In  the  other  corner  of  the 
room  were  two  market  baskets,  be¬ 
longing  to  Mrs.  Don’t  Care  and  Mrs. 
Do  Care.  The  former  lady,  in  buying 
canned  and  packaged  goods,  paid  twice 


the  price  and  obtained  only  one-quarter 
of  the  calories  that  Mrs.  Do  Care  did 
in  purchasing  fresh  or  raw  articles  to 
prepare  herself. 

Across  the  hall  a  small  room  had 
been  arranged  with  demonstrations  on 
Christmas  dinners  for  hospitals.  A 
large  table  was  set  and  decorated  for 
the  occasion.  To  say  that  the  mention 
of  the  articles  on  the  menu  for  the  staff 
would  make  one  hungry,  is  putting  it 
too  mildly.  Three  trays  were  prepared 
with  dainty  dinners  for  patients  on 
miik,  light  and  full  diets.  How  could 
one  help  reflecting  on  the  kind-hearted 
nurses  and  dietitians? 

The  reception  room  also  had  been 
commandeered,  and  there  were  found 
various  dainties  figuring  in  the  exhibit. 
In  the  centre  was  a  table  with  many 
novelties  easily  made  from  cclored  paper 
to  add  to  the  joys  of  social  functions. 
To  the  right  was  a  long  glass  case  filled 
with  tempting  cakes,  cookies,  candies, 
etc.,  made  by  somebody’s  sisters,  who 
knew  how  to  appeal  to  the  less  gentle 
sex.  The  opposite  side  of  the  room 
had  another  array  of  diets  for  invalids. 

Four  chief  exhibits  and  an  informa¬ 
tion  bureau  were  in  a  fourth  room. 
Here  one  of  the  ladies  explained 
the  precautions  to  be  exercised  in 
feeding  babies  and  otherwise  caring  for 
them.  She  pointed  out  that  the  best 
substitute  for  baby’s  natural  nourish¬ 
ment  is  produced  by  Moo-Cow-Moo. 
Next  came  an  exhibit  comparing  care¬ 
fully  prepared  school  lunches  with  the 
old  way  of  wrapping  a  piece  of  pie,  a 
sandwich  and  a  pickle  in  a  piece  of 
newspaper.  Detailed  instructions  were 
also  given  by  one  of  the  girls  for  pro¬ 
viding  hot  drinks,  soup  and  other  hot 
lunches  for  rural  schools.  Another  show 
case  compared  foods  on  the  basis  of 
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calories,  or  heat  supplied.  To  do  this 
the  girls  had  measured  out  those 
quantities  of  various  foods  which  give 
one  hundred  calories.  One  would 
scarcely  believe  that  six  peanuts  would 
equal  a  couple  of  cabbage,  but  how  can 
it  be  doubted?  That  brought  us  to  a 
variety  of  meals  displayed  to  indicate 
proper  food  for  boys  of  various  ages, 
with  a  collection  of  “Forbidden  Foods,’’ 
which  included  many  of  our  friends  of 
boyhood  days. 

The  evening  had  gone  quickly,  and 
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we  had  not  time  to  inspect  the  needle¬ 
work  and  various  pink  articles  with 
blue  edging  on  display  upstairs. 

In  conclusion,  it  is  to  be  recom¬ 
mended  that,  in  the  future,  every  young 
man  at  the  O.  A.  C.  attend  these 
demonstrations.  In  the  first  place, 
they  are  attractive;  in  the  second 
place,  they  are  educative;  and  lastly, 
they  are  the  very  best  advertisement 
for  the  culinary  abilities  of  the  gradu¬ 
ates  from  Macdonald  Institute. 


THE  QUEST 


He  journey’d  afar  into  the  world 
In  the  quest  of  his  “Holy  Grail,” 
And  he  travelhd  far  to  the  southern  seas, 
And  the  north,  where  the  sun  shone 
pale. 

And  he  sailed  to  the  east,  and  he  sailed 
to  the  west, 

H  is  life  was  a  thing  apart, 

For  his  soul  was  turned  toward  one 
great  end— 

For  his  was  the  burning  heart. 

And  the  thing  that  he  sought  for  was 
“Happiness”, 

Though  he  did  not  know  its  name, 
And  he  thought  that  he  glimpsed  it 
through  the  mists 
That  circle  the  “Hill  to  Fame.’ 

But  the  path,  with  its  twistings  and 
burnings,  seemed 


To  lead  downhill,  more  oft  than 
ascend, 

And  bitterness  filled  his  soul  as  he  feared 

He  would  die  e’er  he  reached  the  end. 

But  the  friends  that  he  made  were  a 
multitude, 

For  the  crest  on  his  sword  said, 
( jive, 

And  souls  that  were  broken  and  man¬ 
gled  things 

He  helped  to  forget,  and  live. 

And  at  last  he  turned  from  the  “Hill 
to  Fame,” 

To  the  “Path  of  Friends,”  he  passed, 

And  he  knew  that  his  wanderings  had 
been  in  vain, 

For  the  goal  had  been  reached  at  last. 

’21  MAC. 
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WHAT  a  terrible  business  the 
writing  of  an  essay  is.  The 
mental  tossings  and  turnings 
in  search  of  a  subject,  and  the  difficulty 
in  deciding  which  of  the  suggested  list 
will  offer  the  most  scope,  are  only  the 
first  steps.  Then  comes  the  search  for 
paper,  the  drawing  up  of  the  chair  to 
the  desk,  the  correct  adjustment  of  the 
light  and  the  donning  of  the  green  eye 
shade,  the  humping  of  the  shoulders 
and  the  general  attitude  of  a  C.  P.  R. 
telegraph  operator  about  to  tap  out 
his  train  report. 

Now  we’re  off  to  a  good  start,  the 
pen  scrapes  a  while,  the  thought  Hows 
freely.  The  first  paragraph  on  “The 
Importance  of  Soil  to  the  Farmer”  is 
almost  completed.  A  tap  at  the  door, 
and  the  Man — with — a — list — appears, 
followed  by  a  burly  assistant. 

“Say,  have  I  got  your  name  crossed 
off?” 

“Whatsitfor?” 

“One  dollar — ‘Bits  ’o  Bronze’.” 
“Shure.” 

An  affectionate  farewell  is  taken  of 
the  greenback,  the  name  crossed  out, 
and  the  pair  leave.  The  green  shade 
is  pulled  down  to  the  “ready”  position, 
up  go  the  shoulders,  but  the  thought 
won’t  come,  a  hand  reaches  for  the  pipe, 
the  doddle  is  knocked  out  and  the  bowl 
refilled. 

A  solitary  match  is  found,  the  tobacco 
glows,  green  shade  and  shoulders  are  at 
work  again.  However,  the  first  para¬ 
graph  describing  the  Origin  of  the  Soil 
refuses  to  be  rounded  off;  finally  a  weak 
finish  is  added  and  the  way  is  clear  for 
the  opening  sentence  of  the  Second 
Theme. 

Having  dealt  with  the  Origin  of  the 
Soil,  the  obvious  is  to  expand  on  the 
Origin  of  Farmers.  This  is  more  diffi¬ 


cult  as  no  lectures  have  been  given  on 
it.  Perhaps  it  would  be  better  if  that 
point  was  slurred  and  the  essay  passed 
on  to  the  origin  of  the  word  Farmer.  .  . 

.  .  .  Through  the  memory  there  niters 
something  about  Agricola  or  Agronoma 
or  something  with  a  Latin  sound — ah— 
a  light  breaks  and  away  go  the  green 
shade  and  shoulders— “Farmers  may  be 
divided  into  two  classes — Agrostis  alba — 
the  white  or  cultivated  species  and 
Agrostis  nigrayis — the  black  or  native 
variety.  The  m-embers  of  the  white  or 
Aryan  race  at  its  beginnings  all  possessed 
a  rich  growth  of  copper  or  ginger  colored 
hair — hence  the  name  “ Red  Top."  The 
Nigrans — now  known  as  the  niggers ,  on 

the  other  hand  embracing . ” 

Here  the  pipe  gives  trouble.  A  few 
frantic  puffs  and  it  is  out. 

A  fruitless  search  for  a  match,  which 
may  lurk  in  some  pocket  corner,  results 
in  resentful  mutterings  against  a  cater¬ 
ing  system  which  does  not  provide 
proper  toothpicks  in  the  Dining  Hall. 
A  knock  at  the  door  and  two  figures 
enter.  But  for  the  green  eye  shades 
they  might  by  advertisements  for  Pel- 
man’s  underwear  [“for  men  who  don't 
care”].  They  are  also  draped  in  dress¬ 
ing  gowns.  Thanks  be,  dressing  gowns 
have  pockets,  perhaps  these  lads  may 
have  a  match. 

“Sit  down — got  a  match?” 

“Shure . say,  I’m  sorry.  .  . 

.  .  .  I’ll  get  one  next  door.” 

“Oh,  don’t  trouble — I’ll  go  and  get 
one  myself.” 

The  trio  leave  for  the  next  room. 

“Got  any  matches?” 

“Shure! . Sit  down.” 

They  all  sit. 

“Say,  I’ve  got  some  snaps  to  show 
you — they’re  darned  good.” 

Resigned  to  his  fate,  the  embryo 
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Addison  wades  through  an  album  of 
photographs,  showing  group  after  group 
of  figures  draped  round  the  cannon, 
several  scenes  up  the  Speed,  twenty  or 
thirty  of  the  Old  Residence,  an  im¬ 
pressionist  puzzle  which  turns  out  to 
be  a  distant  relative  of  the  photo¬ 
graphers  out  West  disguised  in  a  bee 
veil. 

The  hours  pass,  a  glance  at  the  watch. 

4 ‘Say,  we’ve  just  enough  time  to  get 

T  7  M 

to  J  oe  s. 


A  hurried  scramble. 

“By  the  way,  have  you  done  your 
essay  yet?” 

“Don’t  have  to  hand  them  in  until 
next  week.” 

“Thank  heavens,”  this  from  young 
Addison,  “I’ve  still  time  to  write  on 
M  ac  Hall  as  a  Matrimonial  Bureau 
I  can  dope  that  out  all  right.” 

E.P.H. 


FTRl 
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By  T. 


CnplHE  remarkable  development  of 
the  co-operative  movement,  in 
both  Canada  and  the  United 
States,  has  shown  ample  proofs  that 
various  farm  products  have  been  mar¬ 
keted  efficiently  through  co-operative 
associations.  We  have  only  to  look  at 
the  Niagara  Fruit  Growers’  Association 
which,  in  its  restricted  area,  has  proven 
a  success.  The  advantages  that  the 
fruit  growers  have  derived  from  their 
association  have  been  numerous,  and 
if  the  beekeepers  of  Ontario  organize 
an  association  for  marketing  their 
honey,  they  would  share  in  the  same 
advantages. 

There  are  five  distinct  advantages  in 
marketing  honey  co-operatively. 

(1)  By  investing  capital  in  such  a 
co-operative  undertaking,  beekeepers 
are  able  to  make  savings,  which  other¬ 
wise  would  go  as  profits  to  the  investors 
of  capital  and  the  organizers  of  private 
corporations  and  business  concerns. 

(2)  In  creating  a  community  or  we 
might  say,  a  provincial  reputation  for 
a  honey  of  a  high  grade  product,  both 


uniform  in  quality  and  adequate  in 
quantity,  which  encourages  the  buyer 
to  come  directly  to  the  beekeepers, 
who,  according  to  the  present  method 
are  obliged  to  go  to  the  buyer.  In  this 
way,  there  is  a  great  saving  of  money, 
which  otherwise  would  figure  as  part 
of  the  cost  of  marketing. 

(3)  By  determining  the  aggregate 
needs  of  the  beekeepers  and  bringing 
their  individual  orders  together,  co¬ 
operation  increases  the  size  of  a  given 
volume  of  business.  Therefore,  the 
various  supplies  and  containers  are 
bought  to  better  advantage.  Proof 
of  this  is  seen  in  the  December  issue 
of  “Gleanings  in  B  ee  Culture,”  when 
the  Iowa  State  Beekeepers  Association 
placed  a  hundred  and  fourteen  orders 
for  its  members,  amounting  to  $5,- 
110.00,  saving  $1,300.00  in  buying  co¬ 
operatively. 

(4)  In  uniting  beekeepers  into  in¬ 
terested  working  grojups  who  will  de¬ 
pend  on  their  association  for  market 
advice  as  to  what  to  produce  and  the 
size  of  the  container  best  suited  for 
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needs  of  the  market,  the  honey  pro¬ 
duced  can  be  graded,  packed,  distri¬ 
buted  and  sold  in  such  ways  as  to  com¬ 
mand  the  best  prices  and  prevent  any 
glut  or  congestion  of  the  market. 

(5)  Many  beekeepers  are  able  to 
secure  excellent  yields  of  honey,  but 
lack  the  business  ability  to  sell  to  the 
best  advantage.  It  is  one  thing  to 
produce,  but  it  is  a  totally  different 
thing  to  sell,  and  the  beekeeper  who 
lacks  the  latter  characteristic  would 
find  it  a  great  advantage  to  have  a  co¬ 
operative  association  shoulder  his  great¬ 
est  worry. 

In  the  founding  of  any  co-operative 
association  there  are  certain  necessary 
pre-requisites,  and  these  are  essentially 
important  in  the  formation  of  an  asso¬ 
ciation  to  market  honey  co-operatively. 
While  there  is  a  large  number  of 
requirements  for  successful  co-opera¬ 
tion,  it  is  the  intention  of  the  writer  to 
mention  only  the  three  most  important. 

(1)  The  undertaking  must  be  feasible. 
By  feasible,  we  mean  there  must  be 
ample  volume  of  business  transacted  to 
warrant  its  success,  and  to  prospective 
co-operators,  it  is  of  supreme  import¬ 
ance  to  know  how  large  a  volume  of 
business  -can  be  commanded  at  the 
start.  From  figures  obtained  at  the 
Secretary’s  Office  of  the  Ontario  Bee¬ 
keepers’  Association,  we  find  there  is 
produced  annually,  in  Ontario,  approxi¬ 
mately  28,000,000  pounds  of  honey. 
Valuing  this  honey  at  12lx2  cents  a 


pound,  we  have  a  production  repre¬ 
senting  a  val,ue  of  approximately  three 
and  one-half  millions  of  dollars.  This 
is  sufficient  proof  of  the  feasibility  of 
marketing  on  a  co-operative  scale. 

(2)  Probably  the  greatest  reason  that 
so  many  co-operative  Associations  have 
failed  in  the  past  is  because  of  the  lack 
of  unity  of  their  members.  Co-opera¬ 
tive  experience  emphasizes  the  saying 
“In  unity,  there  is  strength”.  No  co¬ 
operative  society  can  hope  to  exist  if 
it  lacks  the  confidence  of  its  members. 
A  lack  of  confidence  or  doubtful  assur¬ 
ance  of  the  success  of  the  movement, 
we  believe,  is  primarily  due  to  the  fact 
that  many  patrons  of  co-operative 
concerns  do  not  clearly  understand  the 
underlying  principles  of  the  co-operative 
movement. 

(3)  Hand  in  hand  with  confidence, 
we  must  have  loyalty.  One’s  loyalty 
to  country  and  home  carries  a  meaning 
which  is  clearly  understood  by  every¬ 
one.  If  we  beekeepers  of  Ontario 
choose  to  organize  a  co-operative  asso¬ 
ciation  for  the  marketing  of  honey,  we 
must  give  the  organization  our  constant 
whole-hearted  interest  and  support. 

To  attain  success,  group  co-operators 
have  invariably  found  that  individually 
and  mutually  the  members  must  feel 
the  need  and  value  of  group  activity. 
Each  and  all  of  them  find  it  necessary 
to  have  not  only  “a  fine  internal  feeling 
of  self-helpfulness,”  but  a  further  in¬ 
ternal  feeling  of  mutual  helpfulness. 


From  the  Water  Tower. 
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December  18,  1921. 

My  Dear  George: 

Your  experience  has  led  you,  no  doubt,  to  the  observations  that  there  are 
many  idiosyncrasies — and  many  curious  idiosyncrasies — in  the  newly  feathered 
brood  of  men — and  women:  among  such,  I  mean,  as  have  yet  to  encounter  their 
first  moult — not,  of  course,  of  paint  and  powder;  that  is  ephmeral. 

They  are  too  numerous  to  enter  into  detail.  One  suffices  as  an  example — - 
and  how  exemplary' 

It  all  occurred  at  the  theatre.  There,  in  two  seats  before  me,  excellently 
mated,  sat  one  who  drawled  while  the  other  whined — what  a  pair! 

He  (amid  disastrous  spliutterings  df  chewing  gum):  “Stime  this  goldarned 
show — (guzzle) — got  a-hikin’ . 

She:  “Ye-e-e-e-s.” 

(Several  minutes  elapse.  .  .  The  curtain  rises.) 

She:  “Oo-oo-oo-oo !” 

He:  “Looks  like  it’s  goin’  to  be  jakfe.” 

She:  “Ye-e-e-e-s." 

And  so  the  evening  passed.  But  long  before  the  show  assumed  its  swing, 
our  young  gallant  had  given  up  his  attempts  to  arouse  the  latent  soothsayings 
of  his  fair  one;  he  did  this  when  “Pathe’s  Animated  News”  had  failed  to  aid 
him  in  his  cause. 

And  so  they  sat  in  mute  silence  (except  for  the  munching  of  nuts — like  a 
cow  chewing  its  cud — and  the  occasional  splashing  and  slashing  cf  gum  with 
the  tongue). 

Desperate,  the  jaws  of  our  hero  worked  furiously  and  untiringly. 

I  watched  all  this  from  a  commanding  position  with  dumb  interest.  My 
sympathy  was  impartial;  and  yet,  I  thought  that  the  youth  had  done  his  best. 

However,  it  behooves  one  to  be  generous  on  occasion.  I  waited  for  the  exit. 

Expecting  the  moon  to  cast  an  amorous  infusion  into  a  forlorn  soul;  and 
expecting  the  fair  maiden  to  be  freshened  with  the  air — women  are  not  quite  as 
“stuffy”  as  men — I  decided  to  bring  up  the  rear. 

With  temerity  he  offered  her  his  arm,  but  finally  took  hers,  and  so  they 
swung  along  the  cold,  hard-hearted  pavement.  The  moon  and  the  stars  and 
I  alone  held  commune  with  these  folk;  and  still  the  silence  was  unrippled. 

The  monotony  of  it  arrested  me,  and  so  I  turned;  and  prayed  to  the  moon 
that  their  souls  might  be  as  closely  linked  as  the  two  forms  fading  before  me 
in  the  autumn  night. 


And  many  a  time  so  have  I  seen  it. 

Your  Impressionist  Friend, 

Jeremy  Ward. 
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EDITORIAL 


O  CHANGE  in  the  College  staff 
in  recent  years  has  occasioned  to 
the  students  a  greater  sense  of 
loss  than  that  which  is  felt  at  the 
departure  of  Miss  Jacquetta  Gardiner. 
A  ten  years’  connection  with  the  College 
was  severed  last  month  when  Miss 
Gardiner  resigned  her  position  as  lib¬ 
rarian  to  be  married. 

Students  at  the  College  since  the 
fall  of  1911  will  recall  the  kindly  grn.ce 
with  which  Miss  Gardiner  has  minister¬ 
ed  to  their  varied  requirements  in  the 
library.  From  the  Freshman  inquiring 
his  way  to  the  reading  room  to  the 
Fourth  Year  student  seeking  material 
for  his  thesis,  all  have  many  times  felt 
the  benefit  of  her  cheerfully  given  aid. 


No  trouble  was  too  great  for  her  to 
take.  Many  a  lost  wanderer  among 
the  book  shelves  has  been  piloted  by  her 
to  his  destination.  There  are  such 
things  as  card  indicefe  for  the  book 
seeker — but  how  much  easier  to  speak 
to  Miss  Gardiner  and  have  her  produce 
the  book  in  a  minute.  And  it  was  all 
done  with  a  cheery,  helpful  air  and  a 
kindly  smile  that  we  will  not  soon  for¬ 
get. 

A  gift  of  silver  from  the  Students’ 
Council  expressed  in  a  very  small  way 
the  student  body’s  appreciation  of  Miss 
Gardiner’s  never-failing  helpfulness  and 
graciousness.  The  Review  extends, 
on  behalf  of  its  readers,  most  sincere 
congratulations  and  good  wishes. 
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How  H§  Sft  Tkis  Y@air? 


The  quality  of  the  ice  at  our  rink, 
reasons  for  the  poor  ice,  and  various 
means  of  bettering  it,  formed  one  of  the 
chief  topics  of  conversation  among  the 
students  last  winter.  There  was  no 
disputing  the  fact  that  we  did  have 
poor  ice.  Some  critics  blamed  the 
system  of  ventilation;  others  said  we 
would  never  enjoy  good  ice  till  we  used 
hot  water  to  make  it.  Certainly  no 
one  had  anything  but  praise  for  Mr. 
Tom  Shield,  the  energetic  rink  manager, 
who  gave  so  much  of  his  time  to  affairs 
of  the  rink.  It  was  the  general  con¬ 
census  of  opinion  that  most  of  the 
trouble  last  year  was  due  to  the  excep¬ 
tionally  mild  weather  that  prevailed 
throughout  the  skating  season. 

This  year  the  Co-operative  Associa¬ 
tion  has  decided  that  we  shall  have 
good  ice  if  such  a  thing  be  at  all  pos¬ 
sible.  On  the  advice  of  an  expert  from 
a  downtown  rink,  a  shallow  bed  of 
cinders  has  been  laid  over  the  whole 
skating  surface  and  packed  in.  This, 
it  is  claimed,  will  hold  the  water  and 
make  a  solid  foundation  for  succeeding 


With  the  Christmas  number  of  the 
Review,  Mr.  E.  T.  Chesley  completed 
two  years  of  most  faithful  work  with 
the  College  magazine.  During  that 
time  his  efforts,  first  as  Associate 
Editor,  later  as  Editor-in-Chief,  have 

shown  themselves  in  the  quality  of  the 
material  he  has  produced.  It  is  no 
simple  task  to  supply  reading  matter 
that  will  appeal  to  subscribers  whose 
interests  vary  so  widely  as  do  those  of 
the  readers  of  the  Review.  Mr.  Ches- 


layers  of  ice.  In  Mr.  B.  A.  Ward,  the 
Rink  Club  has  a  president  who  can  be 
depended  upon  to  do  his  utmost  to 
satisfy  the  requirements  of  the  skaters. 
At  the  time  of  going  to  press,  the  rink 
was  getting  its  first  flooding.  By  the 
time  this  magazine  is  published,  the 
students  will  have  had  a  chance  to 
inspect  for  themselves  the  ice  sheet  of 
1922. 

Some  students  have  suggested  that 
on  those  days  when  the  rink  is  used  for 
skating  at  night,  no  hockey  should  be 
played  in  the  afternoon.  The  Review 
does  not  think  such  drastic  measures 
are  necessary.  If  the  weather  is  at  all 
favourable,  a  hockey  practice  after 
lectures  will  net  spoil  the  ice  in  the 
least  for  the  evening’s  pleasure.  Our 
hockey  players  are  at  a  disadvantage 
in  having  no  artificial  ice  on  which  to 
practise  during  December,  as  their  op¬ 
posing  teams  in  Toronto  do.  Let  us  do 
all  in  our  power  to  facilitate  their 
practising  here  in  the  short  time  at 
their  disposal. 


ley  has  well  met  all  demands  by  temper¬ 
ing  the  necessary  technical  articles  with 
those  of  more  general  interest.  Edi¬ 
torial  comment  and  opinions  have  been 
expressed  in  an  impartial,  fair-minded 
way  that  has  won  for  the  retiring  editor 
the  respect  of  his  readers.  The  staff  of 
the  magazine  feel  that  we  speak  for 
readers  as  well  as  for  ourselves  in 
wishing  “Ches”  the  best  of  success  in 
the  field  that  lies  before  him.  May  his 
wofk  be  always  as  successful  as  it  has 
been  with  the  Review. 
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The  first  edition  of  Mr.  H.  C. 
Mason’s  book  is  rapidly  finding  its  way 
to  the  bookshelves  of  those  who  know 
the  value  of  this  little  brown  volume. 
The  publishers  are  to  be  congratulated 
on  its  attractive  appearance  and  the 
quality  of  its  pages. 

But  to  the  O.  A.  C.  man  “Bits  o’ 
Bronze’’  is  more  than  a  well-printed 
volume,  more  even  than  a  book  of 
“humor,  pathos  and  whimsical  origin¬ 
ality.”  It  is  a  bit  of  the  ofd  College 
itself,  a  source  of  endless  reminiscence. 
In  many  of  the  sketches  and  piecfes  of 
verse,  readers  of  the  Review  will  recog¬ 
nize  old  friends  of  the  days  when  we 
turned  first  to  “Apres  la  Guerre.” 
Some,  however,  are  being  published  for 
the  first  time  and  give  further  proof  of 


the  author’s  versatility  and  skill,  which 
make  this  collection  so  readable.  He 
does  not  make  us  laugh,  but  we  cannot 
help  but  smile.  His  moralizing  is 
equally  unobtrusive,  but  we  cannot  fail 
to  see  it.  What  could  be  more  deftly 
tendered  than  the  advice  of  the  Recent 
Graduate:  “Take  heed,  therefore,  and 
exalt  thyself  not  grossly,  but  as  it  were 
by  inference.” 

We  hope  that  the  Alumni  will  take 
this  opportunity  of  buying  a  book  worth 
reading — -not  only  for  its  own  sake,  but 
also  for  its  associations  with  “good  old 
College  days”.  The  proceeds  of  the 
first  edition  have  been  generously 
donated  by  Mr.  Mason  to  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  permanent  memorial  scholar¬ 
ship. 


T  ^  VER  since  the  cause  of  the  Memo- 
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rial  has  been  revived  this  fall,  the 
wives  of  the  Faculty  have  been 
cudgeling  their  brains  for  some  way  in 
which  they  could  help.  Their  efforts 
crystallized  in  the  inauguration  of  a 
series  of  “Teas,”  the  first  of  which  was 
held  in  the  parlor  of  Mills  Hall,  on 
Saturday,  December  10th. 

With  fear  and  trembling  the  ladies 
waited  until  about  3.45,  when  the  crowd 
began  to  arrive,  and  after  that  they 


were  too  busy  to  worry  about  anything. 
From  then  on,  the  people  never  stopped 
coming  in  veritable  clouds,  and  only 
the  lucky  ones  were  able  to  find  seats. 

And  it  was  a  real  treat  to  get  into 
one  of  those  cosy  deep-cushioned  chairs 
and  note  the  delightful  transformation 
of  the  usually  staid  Mills  Hall  Common 
Room.  From  the  flower-decked  tables, 
laden  with  steaming  teapots  to  the 
rosy  glow  of  the  fire  on  the  hearth,  the 
whole  effect  was  entirely  pleasing. 
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During  the  afternoon,  delightful  en¬ 
tertainment  was  giVen  the  guests  by 
the  Misses  Smith,  Sweet,  Norah  and 
Josephine  Storey,  Professor  Blackwood, 
and  Mr.  Wishart,  who  sang,  and  Miss 
Lyle  and  Mr.  Hancock,  who  gave  piano 
and  violin  selections. 

It  has  long  been  recognized  that 
social  events  of  this  kind  are  really 
necessary  in  promoting  a  healthy  Col¬ 
lege  atmosphere.  This  fact  was  amply 
proven  by  the  fact  that  something  over 
eighty  dollars  was  taken  in,  all  of  which 
goes  towards  the  Students’  quota  of 
the  Memorial  Hall  Fund.  We  feel  that 
the  thanks  of  the  whole  student  body 
are  due  the  ladies  of  the  Faculty,  and 
we  shall  look  forward  eagerly  to  future 
events  of  a  similar  nature. 

O.  R.  Evans. 


M-A-C!  Mac!  Who  is  she? — The 
old  familiar  greeting  was  hurled  again 
and  again  as  the  crowd  assembled  in 
the  gymnasium.  The  Juniorfe  vied 
with  the  Sophs  with  year  songs,  for 
they  both  had  called  out  their  forces 
to  support  their  respective  debaters 
in  the  finals  of  the  inter-year  series. 

The  subject  was:  “Resolved  that  the 
Soldiers’  Settlement  Board  Should  Be¬ 
come  the  Nucleus  of  a  Permanent 
Dominion  Land  Settlement  Scheme.” 
Messrs.  G.  R.  Paterson  and  J.  A. 


llmidl® 


This  little  yarn  concerns  three  deni¬ 
zens  of  Mills  Hall.  Without  going 
into  embarrassing  personalities,  it  may 
be  said  that  all  three  shone  brightly  on 
the  rugby  field,  and  have  been  known 
to  shine  as  well  in  other  directions. 

It  appears  that  one  Sunday  after¬ 
noon,  late  in  November,  the  trio  tripped 


Simpson,  of  ’25,  presented  in  a  con¬ 
vincing  manner  the  affirmative  plat¬ 
form.  They  showed  that  land  Settle¬ 
ment  is  an  important  national  problem, 
and  that  the  Board  has  developed  a 
splendid  efficiency  for  settling  soldiers 
on  farms,  and  dealing  with  any  difficul¬ 
ties  arising  therefrom.  They  argued 
that  this  success  should  warrant  an 
extension  of  the  Board’s  activities  to 
deal  with  other  settlers. 

Messrs.  S.  H.  Davey  and  F.  A. 
Philips,  of  ’23,  put  up  a  good  fight  in 
contradiction  of  their  opponents’  state¬ 
ments.  They  urged  the  superior  effici¬ 
ency  of  a  Rural  Credit  System  to 
encourage  land  settlement.  It  wasn’t 
safe  to  bet  concerning  the  issue  of  the 
debate  until  Prof.  Millar  awarded  the 
laurels  to  Year  ’24. 

Amid  the  acclamations  of  his  fellow- 
students,  Mr.  W.  K.  Riddell,  of  ’23, 
received  the  Governor-General’s  Medal, 
which  was  presented  by  President 
Reynolds.  Mr.  Riddell  won  this  honor 
for  general  proficiency  in  the  work  of 
the  first  and  second  years. 

A  solo  by  Mr.  Gladstone  Brown  was 
much  appreciated.  Mr.  A.  L.  Gibson 
introduced  the  song,  “Moo-Cow-Moo” 
and  set  in  motion  the  big  song-selling 
campaign  in  aid  of  the  Memorial  Hall. 
The  co-operation  of  the  Philharmonic 
Society  was  a  novel  feature  on  a 
Literary  evening,  and  the  four  choruses 
given  by  them  were  enjoyed  by  all. 

over  to  Mac  Hall  to  munch  the  genteel 
sandwich.  There,  for  a  time,  every¬ 
thing  was  lovely.  But  alas!  promptly 
at  five-thirty  the  melodious  clang  of 
the  gong  reminded  the  gentlemen  that 
pimento  sandwiches  and  angel  cake 
were  things  of  the  past,  while  crackers 
and  Canadian  Cheddar  were  very  much 
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things  of  the  future.  After  the  business 
of  the  last  long  lingering,  the  three 
stepped  to  the  vestibule  to  don  their 
Burberry  Coats  and  Borsalinos;  but 
not  a  stitch  was  donned. 

They  stood  and  stared.  They  rub¬ 
bed  their  eyes  and  stared  again.  Fin¬ 
ally  they  awoke  to  the  awful  realization 
that  there  had  been  dirty  work  at  the 
cross-roads  and,  as  a  result,  hats  and 
coats  they  had  not.  Being  in  the  near 
presence  of  ladies,  their  wrath  was  sup¬ 
pressed  and,  hatless,  coatless,  the  tri¬ 
umvirate  wended  its  melancholy  way 
back  to  Mills  Hall. 

There  the  storm  broke.  Marvellous 
linguistic  ability  was  displayed  and  the 
English  language  was  rendered — with 
variations — in  double  jazz  time.  Cheese 
and  cherries  were  forgotten  and  a 
feverish  search  was  hastily  made 
through  the  rooms  of  suspected  male¬ 
factors.  Unfortunately,  nothing  was 
found  and  the  three  finally  gave  up  the 
quest  and  settled  down  to  hold  a 
council  of  war. 

Duty  demands  that  the  whole  dismal 
tale  be  told.  It  seems  that  with  the 
advent  of  Sunday  street  cars  and  the 
consequent  relaxation  of  certain  restric¬ 
tions,  there  has  developed  in  many  of 


our  young  men  a  desire,  hitherto  latent, 
to  attend  church  in  the  evening.  The 
three  of  the  story  are  no  exception,  and 
on  this  particular  Sunday  they  had  a 
very  praiseworthy  intention  of  going 
to  church.  That  the  proceedings  of 
the  afternoon  to  the  hour  of  five-thirty 
had  anything  to  do  with  the  proposed 
evening’s  programme  we  would  not 
venture  to  say.  This  much  we  do 
know;  at  the  conclusion  of  the  council 
mentioned  above,  each  member  of  the 
trio  in  turn  dragged  his  reluctant  feet 
to  the  telephone  booth  and  thence  to 
his  own  room.  There  Sunday  oxfords 
were  exchanged  for  bedroom  slippers. 
It  was  not  exactly  the  end  of  a  perfect 
day. 

At  Monday  noon  nothing  had  been 
seen  of  the  lost  drygoods.  It  is  report¬ 
ed  that  in  the  afternoon,  one  of  the 
three  was  trying  to  get  club  rates  at  a 
downtown  store,  whilfe  another  was 
pleading  for  a  permit  to  carry  a  gun. 

Fortunately  for  the  health  and  peace 
of  mind  of  the  top  floor  of  Mills  Hall, 
the  lost  raiment  was  discovered  by  the 
janitor  on  Monday  afternoon  and,  out¬ 
wardly  at  least,  there  reigned  again 
peace  on  earth,  good-will  towards  men. 

Arcturus. 


We  actually  lived  to  see  a  dance  at 
Mac  Hall,  which  was  very  well  attended 
by  all  our  friends  across  the  way,  and 
many  representatives  from  all  the 
years.  Curious  how  the  news  of  an 
impromptu  dance  spreads,  isn’t  it? 
Well,  it  was  open  night  at  the  Hall,  and 
the  girls  entertained  admirably.  A 
farewell  dance  to  the  Short  Course  is 
always  an  important  event  in  College 
life,  and  the  party  on  December  9th 
was  a  great  success.  Thanks  are  due 
to  the  efforts  of  kind  souls  who  untir¬ 


ingly  pounded  the  ivory,  and  to  Mrs. 
Fuller,  who  always  makes  a  point  of 
seeing  that  everyone  has  an  enjoyable 
time.  There  are  many  times  when  we 
do  not  fully  appreciate  the  work  of 
those  who  are  always  willing  to  produce 
the  music  that  someone  else  may  have 
a  good  time,  but  usually  the  thought  is 
there — although  we  do  not  express  it. 

Such  an  evening  as  this  farewell  dance 
always  lingers  in  our  memories  as  one 
of  the  enjoyable  times  that  form  a  part 
of  College  social  life,  and  we  shall  often 
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look  back  upon  these  good  old  times, 
together  with  all  their  funny  incidents. 

Strange,  how  many  humorous  things 
do  happen  over  there,  and  a  careful, 
observant  study  of  a  happy  throng  of 
young  people  reveals  many  sidelights 
on  life  in  general.  There  is  always  a 
battalion  of  men,  great  movement  of 
forces  to  and  fro  from  that  old  rendez¬ 
vous — the  Well.  Many  a  scramble 
after  partners — only  to  find — well,  you 
know  all  about  it — it  causes  embarrass¬ 
ment  sometimes.  Then  as  we  wind 
our  way  through  the  madding  crowd 
looking  in  vain  for  a  clear  open  space 
to  perform  in,  we  usually  collide  with 
another  couple  who  are  showing  off 
the  latest  step,  only  to  carry  on  joyfully 
for  another  plunge  to  a  vacant  space. 
During  this  time  we  study  many  faces 
and  hear  odd  bits  of  conversation. 
Conversation,  that’s  another  problem 
to  overcome,  and  how  we  strive  to  find 
something  to  talk  about — even  “Moo- 
Cow-Moo”  proved  to  be  an  interesting 
topic.  A  wily  Freshman,  gazing  at  his 
fair  partner,  was  heard  to  say:  "You 
know  they  are  going  to  put  a  copy  of 
‘Moo-Cow-Moo’  on  every  farm  in 
Ontario!”  She  looked  rather  blank, 
but  he  continued,  quite  seriously:  "You 
know,  I  hardly  think  it  can  be  done.” 
The  music  began  again  and  we  were 
lost  in  the  crowd. 

At  10.30  the  Home  Waltz  was  played, 
followed  by  "God  Save  the  King,” 
which  marked  the  close  of  a  very  enjoy¬ 
able  dance.  We  bid  the  usual  "Au 
Revoir,”  and  wandered  home,  thinking 
of  examinations,  and  of  the  odd  bit  of 
work  that  should  have  been  done- 
but  what’s  the  use;  it’s  all  in  College 
Life.  — "Joe,”  ’23. 


The  following  is  a  list  of  the  winners 
in  the  Judging  Competition  at  the 
Ontario  Provincial  Winter  Fair, 


The  first  six  receive  prizes: 

Beef  Cattle 

1st  — Harold  Anderson,  Fergus 
2nd — J.  M.  Roxburgh,  1st  Year 
3rd — C.  G.  Pilkey,  3rd  Year 
4th — J.  W.  G.  MeEwan,  1st  Year. 
5th — Irwin  Black,  Fergus 
6th — H.  L.  Atkinson,  2nd  Year 
7th — Douglas  McLean,  Puslinch 
7th — G.  R.  Heggie,  1st  Year 
9th — Win.  S.  O’Neil,  Denfield,  No.  2 
10th — Thos.  Henderson,  Guelph 

Dairy  Cattle 

1st  — R.  E.  Batch,  3rd  Year 
2nd — E.  A.  Summers,  3rd  Year 
3rd — C.  A.  Honey,  2nd  Year 
4th — N.  C.  Schell,  3rd  Year 
5th — T.  J.  Batten,  2nd  Year 
6th — E.  C.  Beck,  1st  Year 
7th — W.  E.  Rogers,  2nd  Year 
8th — F.  R.  Shore,  4th  Year 
9th  — 

10th  — F.  J.  Webster,  4th  Year 

Sheep 

1st  — M.  Stafford,  Shedden 
2nd — P.  C.  Gerrie,  Belwood 
3rd — T.  M.  Armstrong,  4th  Year 
4th — W.  S.  McMullen,  4th  Year 
5th — F.  C.  McLennan,  3rd  Year 
6th — W.  L.  Burke,  3rd  Year 

Heavy  Horses 

1st  — N.  J.  Thomas,  3rd  Year 
2nd — J.  E.  Brown,  4th  War 
3rd — S.  Breckon,  3rd  Year 
4th — J.  W.  Hill,  1st  Year 
5th — W.  C.  Gerrie,  Belwood 
6th — W.  H.  Grindon,  1st  Year 
7th— W.  S.  O’Neil,  Denfield,  No.  2 
8th  —Arthur  Norrish,  Campbellville 
9th — E.  L.  Gray,  3rd  Year 
10th — E.  N.  James,  2nd  Year 

Swine 

1st  — W.  M.  Cockburn,  3  rd  Year 
2nd — W.  Wallace,  3rd  Year 
3rd — L.  H.  Claus,  4th  Year 
4th — J.  G.  Davidson,  4th  Year 
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5th — I.  F.  Stothers,  3rd  Year 
6th — H.  L.  Atkinson,  2nd  Year 

7th — J.  McLeod,  3rd  Year 
8th — H.  E.  Smith,  2nd  Year 
9th — C.  M.  Meek,  4th  Year 
9th — D.  J.  Lereh,  Preston,  No.  2 


Poultry 

1st  — J.  E.  Fraser,  3rd  Year 
2nd — W.  S.  Van  Every,  4th  Year 
3rd — F.  B.  Hutt,  3rd  Year 
4th — J.  A.  Simpson,  2nd  Year 
5th — E.  J.  Farrish,  2nd  Year 
6th  — E.  B.  Chilcott,  4th  Year 
7th- — H.  W.  Frampton,  2nd  Year 


Assa^fcaih^Amai 


Dn 


ni  HE  LD  gymnasium  was  well 
filled  on  December  3rd  by  a  large 
crowd  of  enthusiastic  ring  fans, 
who  witnessed  a  full  programme  of 
good,  clean  sport.  There  was  keen 
competition  all  evening  between  the 
Lb  of  T.  string  of  boxers  and  wrestlers 
and  the  O.  A.  C.  The  bouts  were 
keenly  contested,  which  made  the 
decisions  very  close,  but  the  judges 
showed  very  good  judgment. 

University  of  Toronto  won  three 
wrestling  bouts  and  the  College  four, 
while  the  Toronto  boys  won  three 
boxing  bouts  and  O.  A.  C.  two  with 
one  drawn.  As  a  result,  the  points  were 
a  tie.  This  is  a  great  credit  to  our 
men,  who  made  a  splendid  showing 
against  such  a  well-trained  string  of 
boxers  and  wrestlers.  In  the  bantam 
class,  Cross  put  up  a  good  fight  against 
Greer,  of  U.  of  T.,  who  appeared  to  be 
much  stronger  and  heavier.  Wilson 
outpointed  his  man  in  a  clean  fight,  and 
showed  his  ability  to  box  as  well  as 
wrestle. 


Good  sportsmanship  was  very  evident 
all  evening,  and  the  Athletic  Executive 
deserves  some  well-earned  recognition 
for  the  work  they  all  did  towards 
making  the  meet  such  a  success.  Mr. 
A.  H.  Musgrave,  the  Physical  Director, 
put  the  boys  through  some  good  hard 
training,  as  proved  by  the  splendid 
results.  Mr.  F.  H.  Bfake,  of 
Toronto  Central  “Y”  refereed  all  the 
bouts,  and  “Bert”  Throop  filled  the 
bill  as  announcer. 

Results  Boxing 

158-Pound  Class — “Scotty”  McMil¬ 
lan,  O.A.C.,  won  from  R.  Martin, 
U.  of  T.,  on  points. 

125-Pound  Class — Wilson,  O.A.C., 
defeated  Canfield,  U.  of  T. 

Bantam  Class — Greer,  U.  of  T.,  out¬ 
pointed  Cross,  O.A.C. 

145-Pound  Class — Joe  Vignale,  O.A. 
C.,  and  Martin,  U.  of  T.,  fought  to  a 
draw. 

Welterweight  Class — Kelly,  U.  of  T., 
outpointed  Marston,  O.A.C. 
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Heavyweight  Class — Sh'utte,  U.  of 
T.,  won  from  Claus,  O.A.C. 

Wrestling 

108  Pounds — Towner,  U.  of  T.,  beat 
Eddy,  O.A.C. 

145  Pounds — Elkerton,  U.  of  T.,  got 
the  decision  over  Ripley,  O.A.C. 

125  Pounds — -Kelly,  U.  of  T.,  won 
from  Young,  O.A.C. 

135  Pounds — Lindsay,  O.A.C.,  beat 
Oakes,  U.  of  T. 

140  Pounds — Lindala,  O.A.C.,  beat 
Adams,  U.  of  T. 

158  Pounds- — Purdy,  O.A.C.,  won 
from  Griffin,  U.  of  T. 

175  pounds — Moran,  O.A.C.,  beat 
Sand,  U.  of  T. 


Following  a  certain  amount  of  nego¬ 
tiation,  the  College  swimmers  learned 
that  their  entries  had  been  accepted, 
that  rooms  in  Hart  House  were  reserved 
for  their  use,  and  that  they  were  ex¬ 
pected  at  the  Inter-faculty  Aquatic 
Meet,  to  be  held  in  the  Hart  House  tank 
on  December  9th. 

An.  O.A.C.  aquatic  team  was  selected 
early  in  November,  following  an  eli¬ 
mination  meet  in  the  College  tank,  and 
the  five  members  practised  faithfully 
up  to  the  last  hour. 

The  swimming  meet  in  Toronto  this 
year  was  the  best  of  its  kind  that  has 
been  held  in  the  Hart  House  plunge. 
There  were  twice  as  many  entries  as 
last  year.  S.  P.  S.  and  Arts  swam  neck 
and  neck  right  up  to  the  last  event, 
the  former  team  finally  winning  the 
Fitzgerald  Cup  by  one  point.  Dents 
were  third;  O.A.C.  and  Meds.  tied  for 
fotirth  place,  beating  out  Forestry. 


The  College  team — the  smallest  at 
the  meet- — consisted  of  D.  F.  Adams, 
S.  E.  A.  McCallum,  T.  J.  Wood,  T.  W. 
Brennand  and  E.  R.  Sheppard. 

Sheppard  tcck  second  place  in  the 
long  plunge  with  a  dive  of  61  feet. 

McCallum  swam  third  in  the  440- 
yard  free  style  race.  His  time  was 
7  minutes  14  seconds — cnly  16  seccnds 
behind  the  winner. 

T.  J.  Weed  tied  fer  second  position 
in  the  breast  stroke  in  38  1-5  seccnds. 

Though  the  O.A.C.  team  did  not 
stand  very  high  on  the  list,  the  showing 
is  commendable  when  we  consider  that 
the  boys  were  entered  in  only  a  few  of 
the  events.  Lack  of  material  here  pre¬ 
vented  us  from  making  entries  in  all 
the  events  as  was  done  by  the  larger 
faculties. 


The  S.  P.  S.  soccer  team  clashed  on 

ft. 

the  campus  with  the  O.  A.  C.  on  Decem¬ 
ber  3rd,  in  the  final  game  of  the  season, 
to  decide  the  winner  of  the  inter¬ 
faculty  cup,  the  score  ending  in  a  tie, 
1 — 1.  The  College  played  in  Toronto 
on  December  1st  and  lost  to  S.  P.  S., 
3—0. 

The  College  aggregation  put  up  a 
good  fight  and  held  the  strong  S.  P.  S. 
team  down  to  a  tie.  Although  they 
made  many  strong  attacks  on  the 
visitors’  goal,  they  were  unable  to  break 
the  tie.  In  spite  of  starting  the  season 
with  a  weakened  back  division,  Prof. 
Blackward  rounded  his  team  into  great 
shape,  and  much  credit  is  due  to  our 
team  who  played  good  ball  all  season. 
Next  year  we  hope  to  bring  home  the 
cup. 
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The  presentation  of  the  McKillican- 
Hallman  Cross  Country  Cup  in  the 
dining  hall  at  noon  on  December  19th, 
by  Mr.  D.  G.  Fidlar,  President  of  the 
Athletic  Association,  to  Mr.  F.  A. 
Carson,  ’22,  was  a  happy  little  affair. 
After  making  a  few  appropriate  remarks 
on  Mr.  Carson’s  excellent  track  record 
and  ail  the  honor  he  has  given  the 
College  by  winning  many  distance  runs 
at  Toronto.  Mr.  Fidlar  called  upon 
the  runner  to  receive  the  cup.  Mr. 
Carson  was  welcomed  by  much  applause 
and  three  hearty  cheers. 

The  cup  has  been  won  by  Mr:  Carson 
three  times  in  succession,  and  this 
means  that  he  wins  the  cup  perman¬ 
ently.  He  well  deserves  this  small 
recognition  for  his  keen  interest  in  track 
work  and  the  good  sportsmanship  he 
has  always  shown. 

A  short  history  of  the  cup  may  be  of 
general  interest  to  our  readers.  . 

The  Dryden-Doherty  Cross  Country 


Cup  was  won  for  the  third  time  in  1906 
by  W.  A.  Kerr. 

McKillican-Hallman  Cup 

The  Cross  Country  was  won  by  the 
following  old  boys: 

1907—  G.  H.  Aldwinkle,  TO,  London, 

Eng. 

1908 —  S.  H.  Culp,  ’ll,  Vineland,  Ont. 

1909 —  L.  McEwan,  ’12,  Wroxeter,  Ont. 

1910 —  C.  E.  Fetch,  T2,  Hemmingford 

P.  O.,  Ont. 

1911— 1912 — S.  G.  Freeborn,  T5,  Sheep 

Div.,  Dept,  of  Agric.,  Ottawa. 
1913-1914— E.  R.  Hall,  T5,  Morden, 
Man. 

1915 —  P.  R.  Raymond,  T9,  Plymouth, 

Mass. 

1916—  W.  R.  Peters,  T9,  Uno  Park, 

Ont. 

1917 —  G.  S.  Grant,  T9,  9  Broadway, 

Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad. 

1918—  Flu — no  race. 

1919— 1920-1921— F.  A.  Carson,  ’22, 

Claremont,  Ont. 


After  a  very  interesting  Inter-Year 
Series,  in  which  some  hard  fought 
games  were  played,  Year  ’22  won  the 
championship  with  ’23,  ’25  and  ’24 
winning  their  respective  places.  The 
games  were  all  played  in  November,  as 
arranged  by  the  Basketball  Manager, 
Mr.  Wheatley,  and  provided  some  good 
training  for  this  year’s  College  team. 

The  College  is  represented  in  three 
series  this  year,  viz.:  The  Intermediate 
O.  B.  A.,  the  Intermediate  Intercol¬ 
legiate  Basketball  Series,  and  the  Inter- 
faculty  (Sifton  Cup)  Series  in  the 
University  of  Toronto. 

To  make  a  good  showing,  we  need 
support  and  good  hard  training — let’s 
make  it  a  “peppy”  season. 


Ena  M<B€©gmiiftn©ira 

To  the  retiring  Executive  of  the 
Athletic  Association,  and  Mr.  D.  G. 
Fidlar  in  particular,  the  Review  wishes 
on  behalf  of  the  student  body  as  a 
whole,  to  express  some  appreciation  of 
the  splendid  work  done  in  the  past 
year.  We  say  splendid,  because  it  is 
work  that  has  helped  to  lay  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  an  important  branch  of  College 
activities  that  developes  mind,  body 
and,  above  all,  good  sportsmanship. 

All  those  who  knew  “Fid*’  realize  how 
he  has  given  his  services  ungrudgingly 
to  the  cause  of  College  Athletics,  and 
has  worked  untiringly  to  promote  the 
good  clean  sport  that  represents  the 
old  traditions  of  the  College.  His 
sterling  qualities,  modesty  and  all-round 
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good  fellowship  will  long  be  remembered 
by  those  who  are  left  to  carry  on  his 
faithful  work. 

In  the  new  Executive  we  have  in  Mr. 
W.  M.  Cockburn  a  president  who  will 
always  be  on  the  job.  A  man  who,  like 
the  past  president,  has  College  Athletics 
at  heart,  and  will  look  after  the  interests 
of  sport  in  the  year  to  come.  As 
secretary  he  worked  hard  quietly,  and 
well  deserves  the  honor  bestowed  upon 
him.  We  wish  him  success  in  his  new 
position. 


H@dk(gy 

At  the  time  of  publication  the  Hockey 
Schedule  has  not  been  drawn  up,  but 
our  teams  are  entered  in  the  Jennings’ 
Cup  Series  at  Toronto,  and  the  City 
League  of  Guelph.  These  games  should 
prove  to  be  a  feature  of  the  season,  and 
we  have  great  hopes  of  our  teams  bring¬ 
ing  home  the  bacon. 

The  Hockey  Manager,  Mr.  Luke 
Pearsall,  is  busy  arranging  a  series  of 
home  and  home,  year  games  in  order 
to  train  material  for  the  College  teams. 
These  games  are  always  good,  so  get 
out  and  support  your  year  teams— 
let’s  go. 


Boxing  is  one  of  the  oldest  forms  of 
sport.  The  Greeks  are  reputed  to  have 
attained  some  measure  of  efficiency  in 
the  use  of  the  hands  as  a  means  of  self- 
defense.  We  also  read  of  Richard  I. 
on  one  occasion  exchanging  blows  with 
an  inferior. 

The  modern  sport  of  boxing  is  essenti¬ 
ally  an  Anglo-Saxon  form  of  sport.  It 
was  an  Englishman  who  drew  up  the 
rules,  which  in  more  or  l'ess  varied 
state,  govern  the  contests  of  to-day. 
The  Americans  have  done  much  to 
develope  this  art. 

Bob  Fitzsimmons,  an  Englishman  by 
birth,  is  termed  the  father  of  scientific 
boxing.  He  revolutionized  the  older 
forms  of  boxing,  and  developed  the 
crouching,  shifting  system.  By  these 
methods  he  was  able  to  defeat  men 
nearly  double  his  own  weight. 


O 


A  boxer  should  be  speedy,  clever  and 
strong.  Speed  he  must  have,  both  for 
defense  and  attack.  Hitting  power 
depends  on  speed  rather  than  large 
muscles.  The  latter  are  frequently  a 
hindrance.  He  should  be  able  to  size 
up  his  opponent  and  take  advantage 
of  his  faults.  Strength  or  stamina  is 
very  essential.  It  does  not  matter 
how  speedy  or  clever  a  man  may  be  if 
he  lacks  condition  his  speed  soon  is  a 
thing  of  the  past.  No  other  sport 
requires  such  a  regular  mode  of  life. 

The  ability  to  use  the  gloves  is  often 
very  advantageous.  It  developes  a 
sure  quick  eye,  and  is  an  excellent 
method  of  keeping  in  condition.  Last, 
but  not  least,  a  man  is  able  to  defend 
himself  if  necessary. 

— E.  H.  Marston,  ’23. 
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/  A  correspondent  says  that  the 
/  first  thing  an  old  boy  does  when 
/  he  gets  the  Review  is  to  look  over 
/  the  Alumni  pages  carefully. 

/  The  editor  requests  and  begs 
(  all  graduates  to  sit  down  and 
)  write  all  they  know  about  their 
I  former  classmates.  If  they  can- 
ij  not  do  this,  they  can  at  least  write 
/  and  tell  what  their  own  occupa- 
/  tion  is,  where  they  are  living  and 
/  how  the  Old  World  is  using  them. 

I  The  Alumni  columns  can  be 

• 

/  made  interesting  if  you  will  do 
/  this. 
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E"i  pJHE  attention  of  the  Alumni  is 
called  to  the  fact  that  the  profits 
from  the  sale  of  Mr.  H.  C. 
Mason’s  book,  “Bits  of  Bronze,’’  is 
greatly  reduced  if  bought  from  outside 
sources,  such  as  Book  Stores.  The 
more  books  sold  directly  by  Mr.  Mason 
and  his  associates,  the  greater  the 
profit  and  cbnsequently  the  greater  the 
sum  for  the  establishment  of  a  Memorial 
Scholarship. 

Year  ’21  Banquet 

Year  ’21  held  its  first  post-graduation 
banquet  on  Thursday,  December  the 
eighth,  in  the  Dominion  Cafe,  Guelph. 
Forty-two  of  the  old  boys  were  present 


and  from  start  to  finish  the  affair  was 
marked  with  merriment.  After  feast¬ 
ing  on  roast  chicken,  with  its  various 
garnishes,  chairs  were  pushed  back  and 
cigars  lighted.  Clarence  Mead  Fer¬ 
guson,  ex-President,  acted  as  toast¬ 
master.  After  the  toast  to  the  King, 
the  Honorary  President,  Professor 
Crowe,  was  called  on.  “Prof.”  spoke 
of  “Ye  Goode  Olde  Days,”  and  con¬ 
cluded  by  congratulating  Paul  Rilett 
who,  it  is  alleged,  was  recently  married! 
“Jerry”  Chamberlain,  the  first  president 
of  the  class,  also  spoke  on  behalf  of  the 
Year.  Then  news  of  the  absentees  was 
called  for;  nearly  every  person  present 
had  several  interesting  items  to  tell 
about  some  of  the  boys  of  ’21.  In  this 
way,  practically  every  member  of  the 
class  was  honorably  mentioned. 

Harry  Smallfield,  secretary  of  the 
Alumni  Association,  outlined  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  such  an  organization,  and  urged 
that  each  man  co-operate  to  make  it 
a  success. 

After  spending  two  hours  of  happy 
reunion,  which  were  spiced  with  stories 
from  Gus,  Charlie,  Fergie,  Ray,  Mac 
and  others,  the  party  broke  up — most 
of  the  boys  hustling  to  catch  an  out¬ 
bound  train  for  the  Winter  Fair,  and 
the  ’21  Reunion  had  concluded  for 
another  year. 

Danny  MacArthur,  ’21,  paid  a  little 
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visit  to  the  College  in  the  latter  part 
of  December.  Dan  says  everything 
is  “Jake”  with  him  and  that  New  York 
sure  is  a  great  burg  to  live  in. 

George  Elliot,  ’21,  spent  a  short  time 
in  Guelph  during  the  Winter  Fair.  Old 
George  is  getting  on  fine,  and  advises 
all  young  men  to  get  married.  He  cer¬ 
tainly  was  looking  well. 

Sager,  ’23,  showed  some  cattle  at  the 
Winter  Fair.  One  of  his  cows  won 
second  in  general  standing  and  first  in 
her  class. 

Ruwald-Mills 

On  Saturday,  November  12th,  a 
wedding  was  solemnized  at  the  home 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  A.  Mills,  119 
Tyndall  Avenue,  Toronto,  when  their 
only  daughter,  Dorothy,  was  married 
to  Captain  Horace  Ruwald  (’22),  son 
of  Mr.  Edwin  Ruwald,  Harlesden, 
London,  England.  Rev.  Dr.  Workman 
officiated.  The  bride,  who  was  given 
away  by  her  father,  wore  her  travelling 
suit  of  navy  blue  tricotine,  with  black 
plumed  hat,  and  carried  Columbia 
roses.  She  was  attended  by  her  cousin, 
Miss  Katharine  Archibald,  of  Elora, 
wearing  brown  satin  and  lace  dress  with 
hat  to  match,  and  carrying  russet  chry¬ 
santhemums.  Mr.  Vane  McPherson, 
of  Stratford,  supported  the  bridegroom. 
Following  the  ceremony,  a  buffet  break¬ 
fast  was  served,  after  which  the  happy 
couple  left  for  their  future  home  at 
Iroquois  Falls. 

Robinso  n-Mittleberger 

On  September  28,  1921,  at  the  home 
of  the  bride’s  parents,  St.  Catharines, 
Beatrice  Mittleberger  became  the  wife 
of  Wm.  Robison,  B.  S.A.,  T8. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robinson  will  reside 
at  Vineland  Station,  where  ‘‘Bill”  is 
engaged  in  Entomological  work  for  the 
Dominion  Department  of  Entomology. 

The  Review  and  their  many  friends 
wish  them  Bon  Voyage. 


Toner-Hannigan 

A  quiet  wedding  was  solemnized  at 
10.30  a.m.,  August  30,  1921,  when  Miss 
Eileen  A.,  youngest  daughter  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  T.  S.  Hannigan,  became  the 
bride  of  Mr.  Wm.  T.  Toner,  ’22.  Paul 
Saunders,  ’23,  was  the  best  man.  The 
young  couple  will  reside  in  Toronto. 

The  Review  and  students  of  the 
College  give  their  hearty  congratula¬ 
tions  to  the  couple,  and  wish  them  all 
kinds  of  happiness  and  prosperity  in 
the  future. 

D.  E.  Arsenault,  ’21,  is  Dominion 
Inspector  of  Dairy  Products  for  Alberta, 
British  Columbia  and  also  part  of 
Saskatchewan. 

L.  T.  Chapman,  until  a  short  time 
ago,  was  on  the  Experimental  Farm  at 
Lacombe,  Alberta,  but  since  then  has 
been  lost  track  of  as  he  was  considering 
another  position  when  last  he  wrote. 

J.  E.  McIntyre  is  agricultural  repre¬ 
sentative  for  the  Counties  of  Northum¬ 
berland,  Gloucester  and  Restigouche, 
New  Brunswich.  He  is  endeavoring  to 
make  his  territory  famous  for  seed 
potatoes,  and  from  what  we  know  of 
him,  we  think  he  will  succeed. 

L.  C.  Long,  ’21,  is  working  for  the 
S.  S.  B.,  with  headquarters  at  Wain- 
wright,  Alberta.  He  is  in  charge  of  a 
sub-district  with  a  hundred  and  fifty 
soldier  settlers  and  spends  his  time 
mostly  in  company  with  an  old  Tin 
Lizzie.  He  report's  having  seen  Jim 
McBeth,  T8,  who  is  looking  over  the 
grasshopper  situation  in  Saskatchewan. 

H.  T.  Mendoza,  who  came  from  the 
Argentina  Republic  to  attend  the  Col¬ 
lege  is  now  taking  a  trip  around  the 
world.  He  has  got  as  far  as  China, 
according  to  a  postcard  he  sent  to 
Professor  Crow  recently. 

Continued  on  page  vii. 
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AN  excellent  address  by  Premier 
E.  C.  Drury  was  a  feature  at¬ 
traction  at  the  Central  Ontario 
O.  A.  C.  Alumni  Association  banquet, 
held  in  the  dining  hall  at  the  Ontario 
Agricultural  College,  on  Monday  even¬ 
ing,  January  9th.  Over  one  hundred 
and  twenty-five  people  were  present 
when  the  graduates  of  former  years 
gathered  together  to  meet  the  start 
and  classmates  of  by-gone  days.  After 
justice  had  been 
done  to  the  excel¬ 
lent  menu  provid¬ 
ed  by  Miss  Mont¬ 
gomery,  the  Col¬ 
lege  dietitian,  the 
chairman,  Mr.  1. 

B.  Martin,  of  To¬ 
ronto,  President  of 
the  Central  Alum¬ 
ni  Association, 
spoke  a  few  words 
of  welcome,  and 
introduced  the 
first  speaker,  Pres¬ 
ident  J.  B.  Rey¬ 
nolds. 

The  President 
tendered  a  cordial 
welcome  to  all  the 
old  students  of  the 
College,  who  had 
returned  to  visit 
their  Alma  Mater.  He  mentioned  for 
their  consideration  two  college  under¬ 
takings  which  merited  the  whole-heart¬ 
ed  support  of  the  Alumni.  One  of  these 
was  the  publication  of  “Bits  o’  Bronze,” 
that  delightful  little  book  so  reminis¬ 
cent  of  life  at  the  O.  A.  C.  and  in 
France,  written  by  Mr.  H.  C.  Mason. 
The  other  was  the  Memorial  Hall,  and 
the  speaker  requested  that  the  gradu¬ 
ates  support,  as  well  as  their  pocket- 


books  would  permit,  the  present  stu¬ 
dent  body,  which  has  gone  ahead  and 
done  the  excavating  for  the  foundation. 

Few  words  of  introduction  were 
needed  for  Premier  Drury,  who  was 
given  a  great  reception  when  he  rose 
to  speak.  He  told  of  the  changes  that 
had  taken  place  at  the  College  since  he 
was  a  student  here  in  the  class  of  1900. 
The  great  spacious  dining  hall  in  which 
the  banquet  was  held  recalled  to  his 

mind  the  smaller 
dining  room  of  his 
student  days,  and, 
in  jocular,  reminis¬ 
cent  vein,  he  re¬ 
lated  to  his  audi¬ 
ence  stories  of  the 
stewed  prunes, 
burned  potatoes 
and  other  atro¬ 
cities  that  added 
to  the  tribulations 
of  the  students 
of  that  time. 

The  speaker 
went  on  to  men¬ 
tion  the  value  of 
the  Ontario  Agri¬ 
cultural  College  to 
the  rural  districts 
of  the  Province. 
That  worth,  de¬ 
clared  Mr.  Drury, 
was  found,  not  in  the  professional 
scientific  agriculturists  turned  out 
by  the  institution,  but  the  graduates 
who  had  gone  back  to  the  farms, 
and  there,  under  their  leader¬ 
ship,  had  improved  the  farming  and 
social  conditions  in  their  communities. 
It  is  an  acknowledged  fact  that  rural 
life  lacks  many  things  readily  available 
to  the  city  dweller.  Household  con- 
Continued  on  page  ix 
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(<[F  =^0  ME,”  quoth  the  Soph,  as  he 
swallowed  his  broth, 

“The  Frosh  are  exceedingly 
tame.” 

“In  the  pages  of  history,”  the  Senior 
replied, 

“The  tameness  of  Frosh  is  the  same.” 
*  *  * 


Shorty — “Where  did  you  get  that 
haircut,  Bob?” 

Bob — “What’s  it  to  you?” 

Shorty — “I’ll  go  somewhere  else, 
that’s  all.” 

*  *  * 


After  following  Milton  through  the 
intricacies  of  “Lycidas,”  under  the 
guidance  of  Mr.  McLean,  the  Third 
Year  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
Lycidas  was  dead.  Hence  this  dia¬ 
logue  : 

Nick — “Did  Reg  get  your  quarter 
yet?” 

Bolo — “Quarter?  What  for?” 

Nick — “For  the  wreath.” 

Bolo — “Wreath?  What  wreath?” 

Nick  (on  the  run) — “For  Lycidas; 
he’s  dead!” 

*  *  * 

And  Grow  Fat 

Pantonite — “Did  you  have  a  good 
time  at  Christmas?” 

Huntite — “You  bet,  I  did  nothing 

but  eat  and  sleep.” 

*  *  * 

Consistency 

“Why  is  Tommy  Smith  such  a  woman 
hater?” 

“Back  in  Old  Ireland,  the  lady  of  his 
heart  wouldn’t  uphold  the  principles  of 


the  Sein  Feiners.  After  that  he  gave 

women  up  as  hopeless. ” 

*  *  * 

The  Seniors  were  out  for  a  hike  in 
gym.  period,  under  the  supervision  of 
the  Physical  Director,  when  the  follow¬ 
ing  dialogue  took  place. 

Dutch  G - st — “Oh,  goodness,  my 

hands  are  so  cold.” 

Mus - ve  (gallantly) — “Shall  I  lend 

you  my  gloves?” 

Dutch — “Oh,  I  have  a  pair  of  gloves, 
but - ” 

*  *  * 

Miss  L.,  in  Co-op.  after  winning  the 
toss — “Gimme  one  of  these”  (pointing 
to  a  ten-cent  almond  bar). 

“Tommy — “How  many?” 

Scotty — “Just  one,  thanks.  I’ve  lost 
my  appetite.” 

*  *  * 

Concentration 

Wise — “Plugging?” 

Pop — “Well,  rather,  I’ve  only  been 

fussing  three  times  this  week.” 

*  *  * 

Modern  inventions  play  an  important 
part  in  the  development  of  efficiency. 
A  notable  example  has  recently  come 
to  our  attention.  Certain  Mac  girls 
are  now  able  to  talk  over  the  O.  A.  C. 
’phone,  console  an  ardent  downtowner 
and  tell  mother  how  quiet  everything 
is  over  the  long  distance,  all  at  the 
same  time.  *  *  * 

Visitor — “The  students  seem  to  be 
fond  of  walking  around  the  campus.” 

Knowit — “Yes,  they’re  following  in 
Prof.  Howitt’s  footsteps.” 
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Curly — “So  you’re  taking  the  Api¬ 
culture  Option?” 

Olie— “  Yes,  I  decided  I  might  as  well 
be  stung  first  as  last.” 

*  *  * 

Daddy  Davey  was  explaining  the 
significance  of  the  Gram  stain. 

“To  determine  whether  or  not  the 
organism  is  negative  or  positive  after 
staining,  it  is  covered  with  a  98  per  cent, 
solution  of  alcohol,”  he  said. 

A  murmur  was  heard,  which  on  being 
interpreted  meant,  “Gee,  but  I  wish  I 
was  stained.” 

*  *  * 

\ 

Paradoxical 

George — “What’s  the  matter?  You’re 
looking  a  bit  thin  and  peaked.” 

Slim — “Aw,  I’m  fed  up.” 

*  *  * 

A  Gig 

The  hour  is  one 
Past  midnight 
And  I’m 
Not  sleepy. 

At  the  dance 
I  danced 
With  three 
Different  ladies. 

We’d  commence 
To  fox-trot, 

“Oh  dear, 

I  can’t 
Fox-trot, 

Let’s  one-step.” 

So  we 

One-stepped, 

Till  the  corner 
Stopped  us. 

Then  we 
Side-stepped. 

Yes,  indeed, 

The  dance 
Was  lovely, 

I  enjoyed 
It  immensely. 


On  The  Athletic  Notice  Board 

I  rack — All  men  going  to  Toronto  be 
sure  to  return. 

Rugby — All  first  team  men  report  at 
Dining  Hall  at  3.30  a.m.  to  catch 
the  six  o’clock  train  for  Toronto. 
Track — Sprinters  report  at  5.45  a.m. 

for  the  same  purpose. 

P.  T. — Freshmen  report  undressed  at 
7.00  p.m. 

Swimmers — Report  at  tank  at  4.30  for 
divers’  reasons. 

Gym  Team— Tumblers  report  empty 
at  training  tables  to-night. 

*  *  * 

“I’m  an  atheist.” 

“And  you  don’t  believe  in  after  life?” 
“Hell,  No!”— Yale  Record. 

*  *  * 

“I  didn’t  know  that  Jones  stuttered.” 
“He  doesn’t.  That’s  just  the  effects 
of  too  much  Entomology.  He  puts 
“ididae”  on  to  all  his  words  now.” 

Accidents  will  undoubtedly  happen 

in  the  best  departments.  Still  it  was 

not  without  surprise  that  we  viewed 

the  wreckage  in  the  Physics  Building 

after  Mr.  Moffat  let  some  work  slide. 

*  *  * 

Purd — “Studying  English?” 

Pat — “Humph,  it’s  all  Greek  to  me.” 

*  *  * 

The  Eternal 

Mr.  Wheatley  was  endeavoring  to 
impress  on  the  Freshmen  the  import¬ 
ance  of  Boyle’s  Law. 

“Standard  temperature  and  pressure 
is  calculated  at  sea  level,”  he  said. 

The  statement  gradually  sank  home. 
Only  one  man  appeared  puzzled.  He 
put  forth  his  arm. 

“Question?”  prompted  Mr.  Wheat- 
ley. 

“What  sea?”  inquired  he  of  the 
raised  hand. 
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Sin  Not — “I  would  suggest  that  you 
try  skipping.” 

F.  H.  W. — “Yes,  try  skipping  lec¬ 
tures  and  you’ll  get  your  wind  up.” 

*  *  * 

“Dad  Hanfan  is  taking  physical 
jerks.” 

“Oh,  reducing?  How  does  he  go 
about  it?” 

“Stands  in  front  of  the  clock.” 

“What’s  the  bright  idea?” 

“To  mark  time,  my  boy,  to  mark 
time.” 

:jc  % 

One  can  hardly  blame  Doc  Reed  for 
mistaking  the  fourth  year  for  freshmen. 

Appearances  are  so  deceiving. 

*  *  * 

Rumors  Again 

It  is  rumored  that  the  Bacteriology 
Department  has  an  over-supply  of 
agar-agar  on  hand,  and  that  it  is  making 
its  appearance  as  puddings.  Of  course 
milk  and  sugar  help,  but  after  all  agar 
is  agar. 

*  *  * 

’24 — “I’m  representing  the  Poultry 
Club;  care  to  join.” 

’25 — “No,  I  don’t  think  so.  I’ve 
been  waiting  for  the  representative  of 
the  veterinary  anatomy  club  to  come 
around.” 

*  *  * 

Quite  Common 

Luke — “How  did  you  break  that 
shovel?” 

Lane — “Well,  to  tell  the  truth,  I  was 
working  so  fast  that  it  became  red  hot. 
When  I  put  it  in  water  for  a  minute  to 
cool,  it  tempered  so  hard  that  it  just 
naturally  cracked  when  I  started  up 
again!” 

*  *  * 

Puzzling 

Our  thoughtful  brain  is  up  a  tree, 

Astounded  by  conjectures, 

Are  we  here  to  be  lectured  to — 

Or  here  to  get  the  lectures? 


Verbum  Sat  Sapienti 

It  was  the  third  year  examination  in 
Systematic  Entomology.  The  paper 
was  nob  exactly  the  kind  that  can  be 
gone  through  in  an  hour,  and  one 
question  in  particular  had  the  class 
licked  to  a  frazzle.  Requests  for  more 
light  on  the  subject  kept  the  presiding 
examiner  running  from  one  corner  of 
the  room  to  another,  till  he  was  nearly 
“winded”.  Finally,  even  the  good- 
natured  G.  J.  could  stand  it  no  longer. 
He  strode  to  the  blackboard  and  began 
to  write. 

With  straining  eyes  the  class  watched 
in  complete  silence.  Was  there  to  be 
some  light  on  that  confounded  question? 
Was  he  going  to  give  any  hints? 
Before  their  eyes  these  words  were 
unfolded : 

“I  have  been  asked  forty-seven  ques¬ 
tions.  Two  were  worth  asking.” 

And  thereafter  Mr.  S.  had  peace. 

*  *  * 

Wiping  out  of  grudges  proceeded  in 
the  usual  manner  in  Lower  Panton 
until  the  timely  arrival  of  the  Assistant 
Dean  stopped  hostilities.  The  partici¬ 
pants  were  busily  engaged  in  mopping 
up  the  ammunition  when  Prof.  Black¬ 
wood  rounded  the  corner,  a  bunch  of 
books  under  his  arm.  He  stopped  to 
talk  to  an  onlooker. 

A  mopper  paused  a  moment  from  his 
labour.  He  noted  the  books  and  at 
once  jumped  to  conclusions. 

“Hey,”  he  shouted,  “what’s  this  guy 
selling?” 

*  *  * 

Bermuda  Mac — “You  are  a  runner 
— tell  me  how  to  keep  my  wind  up  for 
the  aquatic  meet.” 

*  *  * 

Fresh — “Have  you  read  ‘Freckles’?” 

Ette — “Why,  yes,  have  you?” 

Fresh — “No,  mine  are  brown.” 
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O.  A.  Sippel,  ’20,  is  lecturing  at  the 
University  of  Montana,  State  College 
of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts.  He 

}  fi  e  re  are  about  eleven  hundred 
students  attending  that  institution,  a 
large  number  of  which  are  vocational 
men.  At  present  a  new  Biology  is 
being  constructed,  which  will  be  quite 
an  asset  to  the  place. 

Hugh  Campbell,  ’20,  is  teaching 
agriculture  and  science  in  the  Port  Hope 
High  School. 

A.  L.  Watt,  ’21,  is  an  assistant 
representative  with  headquarters  at 
Markdale,  Ontario. 

M.  Grimes,  ’21,  is  taking  Post  Gradu¬ 
ate  work  at  the  Iowa  State  College. 
Mike  is  a  research  fellow  in  dairy 
bacteriology  and  is  doing  some  wonder¬ 
fully  fine  work. 

R.  N.  Bissonnette  was  engaged  with 
the  Entomological  Branch,  Ottawa, 
during  the  summer  months.  Since 
then  he  is  teaching  science  at  the  Pro¬ 
vincial  School  of  Agriculture. 

Births 

To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  G.  Marritt,  at 
Hamilton,  on  November  13,  1921 — a 
daughter. 

To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  O.  J.  Robb,  Vine- 
land  Station,  October  28,  1921 — a 

daughter. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  Allen  announce 
the  arrival  of  a  bouncing  baby  boy, 
Robert  Morley  Allen,  on  Thanksgiving 
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veniences  are  harder  to  obtain  and  cost 
more  in  the  country  than  in  the  city. 
Social  life  and  amusement  is  much 
rarer  in  the  country  districts  than  in 
the  more  thickly  populated  centres. 
Happiness  should  be  found  in  work, 
but  at  the  same  time  what  the  country 
districts  need  is  some  system  whereby 
good  mental  and  physical  relaxation 
can  be  provided. 

The  Premier  declared  that  two  great 
rural  problems  of  to-day,  which  the 
O.  A.  C.  must  help  to  solve,  are  the 
country  schools  and  the  country  church. 
What  we  need  in  our  country  churches 
is  first-class  ministers  who  will  forego 
the  more  attractive  town  and  city  pul¬ 
pits  for  the  humbler,  but  equally  great, 
fields  of  service  in  the  country  district. 
With  regard  to  rural  schools,  Mr. 


Drury  stated  the  need  for  more  men  to 
undertake  teaching  in  the  rural  districts. 
He  did  feel  that  a  good  male  teacher 
of  the  old  Scotch  “dominie”  type  could 
exert  an  influence  over  the  boys  such 
as  no  woman  could.  The  speaker  be¬ 
lieved  that  consolidated  schools,  not 
necessarily  on  a  large  scale,  presented  a 
solution  of  the  problem. 

During  the  last  forty  years  condi¬ 
tions  have  been  such  as  to  transfer 
wealth  from  the  country  districts  to 
the  city.  The  farmer,  in  the  nature  cf 
things,  is  compelled  to  sell  his  produce 
in  the  markets  of  the  world  at  large, 
in  competition  with  cheap  labor.  On 
the  other  hand,  he  has  been  compelled 
to  pay  artificially  high  prices  for  his 
own  necessities,  which  he  has  been 
obliged  to  buy  from  the  protected  man¬ 
ufacturers  of  this  country.  The  indus¬ 
tries  built  up  by  protection  are  now 
Continued  on  page  x 
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Guelph  and  Hamilton  Bus  Service 


Guelph, 

Daly’s  Bookstore, 

St.  George’s  Square 
Phone  1437. 


TIME  TABLE 

TERMINALS 


Hamilton : 
John  and  Main 
Sts.,  opposite 
Court  House 


Lv.  Guelph 

Daily 

A.M. 

Daily 

P.M. 

Daily 

P.M. 

Lv.  Hamilton 

Daily 

A.M. 

Daily 

P.M. 

Daily 

P.M. 

GUELPH 

7.30 

12.00 

6.15 

HAMILTON 

9.30 

4.30 

11  .00 

ABERFOYLE 

7.55 

12.25 

6.40 

CLAPP’NS  Cor 

9.50 

4.50 

11.20 

MORRISTON 

8.05 

12.35 

6.50 

MILLGROVE 

9.55 

4.55 

11  .25 

PUSLINCH 

8.10 

12.40 

6.55 

HARPERS  Cor 

10.05 

5 . 05 

11.35 

FREELTON 

8.20 

12.50 

7.05 

FREELTON 

10.15 

5.15 

11.45 

HARPERS  Cor 

8.35 

1  .05 

7.20 

PUSLINCH 

10.25 

5.25 

11.55 

MILLGROVE 

8.45 

1.15 

7.30 

MORRISTON 

10.35 

5.35 

12.05 

CLAPP’NS  Cor 

8.50 

1  .20 

7.35 

ABERFOYLE 

10.45 

5.45 

12.15 

HAMILTON 

9.10 

1  .40 

7.55 

GUELPH 

11.10 

6.10 

12.40 

CASTLE 

PHONE  527 

GUELPH’S  NEWEST  AND  BEST 

THEATRE 

OPEN  EVERY  AFTERNOON  AND 
EVENING 

1,000  Leather  and  Velour  Uphol¬ 
stered  Seats 

Ventilation  Perfect 
Best  of  Pictures 
Steam  Heated 

BUILT  FOR  A  THEATRE— AND 
IS  ONE 


Continued  from  page  ix. 


failing  to  provide  employment  for  in¬ 
dustrial  workers  dependent  on  them. 
It  is  an  economic  anomaly  that,  in  this 
country  where  we  have  unlimited  unde¬ 
veloped  natural  resources  with  a  world 
market  for  our  products,  there  are 
at  the  present  time  thousands  of  people 
being  supported  by  charity. 

“It  is  true,”  said  Mr.  Drury,  “that 
we  are  suffering  under  the  necessary 
period  of  post-war  adjustment,  but 
unemployment  was  almost  as  bad  in 
1914  as  it  is  to-day.  Unemployment 
is  an  economic  problem,  arising  from 
our  industrial  system,  and  the  war 
merely  postponed  the  crisis  from  1914 
to  the  present  time.  The  solution  will 
be  found  in  giving  a  fair  chance  to 
everybody — not  by  taxing  one  class  to 
build  up  another.” 

Continued  on  page  xi. 
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Premier  Drniry 

Continued  from  page  x. 

Passing  to  the  subject  of  Hydro¬ 
electric  "power,  Mr.  Drury  stated  that 
there  is  no  greater  agency,  not  even 
good  roads,  in  making  farm  life  at¬ 
tractive,  than  electricity  for  power  and 
for  lighting.  The  Government  is  pre¬ 
pared  to  go  a  long  way  to  meet  the 
electricity  requirements  of  the  farmer 
because  in  so  doing  it  is  rendering  the 
nation  a  great  service  by  making  farm 
life  more  pleasant,  and  so  directly  as¬ 
sisting  in  the  development  of  the  basic 
industry  of  the  country. 

As  a  preliminary  to  his  remarks 
about  Hydro-radial's,  the  Premier  out¬ 
lined  the  attitude  of  his  Government 
toward  public  ownership.  The  present 
Government  is  pledged  to  public  owner¬ 
ship  ol  those  services  which  are  by  their 
nature  monopolies,  and  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  Hydro-electric  power  is  a 
natural  monopoly.  The  Government 
has  no  thought  of  opposing  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  Hydro-electric  power,  but  it 
does  intend  to  oversee  the  distribution 
of  that  power.  Hydro-radials  are  only 
one  phase  of  Hydro-electric  develop¬ 
ment.  A  commission  had  been  ap¬ 
pointed  to  investigate  the  feasibility  of 
the  proposed  Hydro-radial  schemes. 
The  commission  had  reported  that  in 
view  of  all  circumstances,  local  and 
national,  the  project  was  not  one  which 
gave  positive  assurance  of  financial 
success,  and  consequently  the  Govern¬ 
ment  had  declined  to  pledge  the  sup¬ 
port  of  the  Province  for  what  would 
probably  prove  an  unprofitable  busi¬ 
ness.  This,  declared  Mr.  Drury,  was 
in  no  way  opposing  public  ownership. 
It  was  merely  safe-guarding  the  public. 
The  speaker  expressed  his  firm  convic¬ 
tion  that  it  would  be  much  better  to 
leave  the  Dominion  Government  in 
possession  of  the  radials  it  now  owns, 
using  them  as  feeders  for  the  Govern¬ 


ment-owned  steam  lines,  than  to  have 
the  Provincial  Government  expend  huge 
sums  for  an  elaborate  system  of  radials 
which  would  in  many  instances  be  com¬ 
peting  with  nationally-owned  steam 
lines. 

Regarding  the  purchase  of  the  Tor¬ 
onto  Suburban  radial  line  and  the  N. 
S.  C.  and  T.  line,  voted  on  by  the  in¬ 
terested  municipalities  on  January  2, 
Premier  Drury  said  that  Government 
sanction  had  been  withheld  because  the 
agreement  was  illegal.  He  thought 
that  the  Hydro  Commission  should 
confine  itself  to  its  main  object — pro¬ 
ducing  electric  power — and  not  try  to 
spread  its  activities  over  too  many 
fields. 

Leaving  the  problems  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  to  return  to  those  of  the  O. 
A.  C.,  Mr.  Drury  emphatically  pro¬ 
nounced  his  belief  that  the  aim  of  the 
institution  should  be  to  send  back  to 
the  farms  men  qualified  to  act  as  leaders 
in  their  communities.  This  may  seem 
to  some  a  rather  humble  field,  but  what 
the  country  needs  to-day  is  men  and 
women  sufficiently  clear-minded  to  see 
that  in  the  bettering  of  conditions  in 
our  rural  communities  lies  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  national  prosperity. 

Following  Mr.  Drury’s  address  short, 
speeches  were  made  by  Mr.  W.  J. 
Elliott,  M.  P.,  for  South  Waterloo,  a 
graduate  of  the  O.  A.  G.,  and  Mr.  John 
Harcourt. 

Doctor  J.  Hugo  Reid,  in  his  own  in¬ 
imitable  style  moved  a  vote  of  thanks 
to  the  speaker  of  the  evening.  This 
was  ably  seconded  by  Prof.  Archie 
Leith. 

A  recitation  by  Mr.  Bert  Throop 
and  a  humorous  skit  by  Mr.  Throop 
and  Mr.  George  Patton,  were  very  well 
received  by  the  audience,  as  were  num¬ 
erous  selections  from  the  College  Or¬ 
chestra  during  the  cPurse  of  the  ban¬ 
quet. 
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Tuck  Shop 

This  is  where  you  get  Pork  Pies, 
Sausage  Rolls,  Cream  Rolls,  Char¬ 
lotte  Russe,  Chelsea  Buns,  Chelsea 
Rolls,  Sandwiches,  Macaroons,  Fancy 
Afternoon  Tea  Biscuits. 

i 

We  specialize  in 

Boxes  of  High  Grade  Chocolates 
Wedding  Cakes  Birthday  Cakes 
Catering  a  Specialty 

GEO.  WII.I  JAMS 

THE  HOUSE  OF  QUALITY 
Phone  109  Upper  Wyndham  St. 

I'  1 

|  .  il 

Hood  &  Benallick 

PHONE  1201 

m 

DEALERS  IN 

Fancy  Groceries 
and  Chinaware 


PHONE  1201 

m 

Fruit  and  Oysters  in  Season 

!l 


“All  Virgin 
Wool”  Goods 

We  know  that  O.  A.  C.  students 
will  welcome  the  opportunity  to 
purchase  suitings,  bed  blankets,  socks 
of  various  shades,  etc.,  containing 
some  of  Canada’s  1921  wool  clip  and 
made  by  reliable  Canadian  mills.  It 
is  your  chance  to  definitely  sup¬ 
port  our  own  sheep  industry  and 
know  that  you  are  getting  full 
value  and  quality. 

Our  prices  include  Sales  Tax  and 
cost  of  delivery.  Write  us  for  fur¬ 
ther  particulars. 


Canadian  Cooperative  Wool 
Growers,  Limited 

128  Si  me  oe  St.  TORONTO 


OVER  THE  WIRE 

"Hullo” 

"Hullo” 

"Hullo” 

"Hullo” 

“Is  that  you  darling?” 

"Yes,  who’s  speaking?” 

(At  this  stage  the  wire  was  cut). 


A  chair  for  one  is  holding  two. 

It  could  not  hold  another; 

But  suddenly  it  holds  but  one, 

You  think  it  broke?  No,  mother. 


First  Freshman — Is  she  as  sour  as 
she  looks? 

Second  Freshman — Sour!  Why,  if 
that  woman  gazed  aloft  on  a  starry 
night  she’d  curdle  the  milky  way- 
Wild  Cat. 
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Business  Suits 


OUR  clientele  of  well  dressed 
men  is  a  well  balanced 
one.  It  includes  the 
younger  fellows  whose  dominant 
idea  is  ultra  novelty  and  it  also 
includes  the  business  men  who 
tone  down  their  apparel  ideas  to 
dignity  and  sedate  refinement. 

There’s  nothing  dull  or  uninter¬ 
esting  about  our  business  suits — 
they’re  quiet  in  styling  but  char¬ 
acterful  and  distinctive  in  model¬ 
ling  and  patternin'-  ^ 

GEORGE  WALLACE 

All-Ways  Reliable 

20  Wyndham  St.  Guelph,  Ont. 
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Start  the  Year  1922  off  with 
All  the  Pleasures  of  a 

Mason  &  Risch  Piano-Player 
or  Phonograph 


"  The  reputation  of  this  Pioneer  Music 
House  in  Canada  is  a  guarantee  of 
all  that  goes  to  make  this  “Canada’s 
Greatest  Piano.” 

A  Prosperous  New  Year  to  all  the  stu¬ 
dents  and  ex-students  of  the  good 
old  0.  A.  C. 


Mason  &  Risch  Ltd. 

105  Upper  Wyndham  St.,  Guelph 
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Our  Amateur  Finishing  Department 
is  the  finest  in  the  city.  We  give 
you  Velor  Prints  with  Velvet  or  Glossy 
Finish.  Black  and  White,  or  Sepia 
tones.  24  hour  service. 

EATON ,  CRANE  AND  PIKE 
S  TA  TIONER  Y 

for  those  students  who  are  particular 
about  the  appearance  of  their  corres¬ 
pondence. 

ALEX.  STEWART 

Druggist 

St.  George’s  Square 
Right  at  the  Post  Office 


The  GLOBE 
LAUNDRY 

3iiiiiiiiiiiiuiiiiiuiiiii(3iiiiiiimiiciiiiiiiiiiiiiumiiiiiuiic 

AsJ{  the  men 
We  cater  to. 

3iiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiic]iiiiimimt3iiiiiiiiiiiic]iiiiiimiiic 


Mending  Done  Free  of  Charge 


Diamond  and  Shield 

O.A.C. 

PINS 

Leather  Fobs 

Twenty-Five  Cents 
Each 

Savage  &  Co. 

JEWELLERS 


WHAT  MAKES!  THEM 
POPULAR 

We  often  wonder 
Why  some  girls 
Are  so  popular 
With  most  of 
The  guys  and  some 
Never  seem  to  get 
On  with  anybody. 

Take  these  co-eds, 

For  instance, 

That  w  -e  see 
Around  the  campus 
All  the  time. 

Some  of  the  good-looking 
Ones  are  always 
By  themselves, 

And  scores  of  the 
So-called  lemons 

Continued  on  page  xxx. 
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In  appearance 
Have  a  string 
Of  fellows  around 
Them  all  the  time. 

And  if  you  ask 
Me  why,  well, 

I  think  that  my 
Answer  would  be 
That  I  have 
Seen  life, 

Popularity  always 
Depends  on  personality, 

And  not  on  looks. 

Am  I  right? 

— McGill  Daily. 


To  the  Thin — Don’t  eat  fast. 
To  the  Fat — Don't  eat.  Fast. 


Guelph  and  Ontario 
Investment  and 
Savings  Society 


Incorporated  A.D.  1876 

Office,  Cor.  Wyndham  and  Cork  Sts. 

Interest  allowed  on  deposits 
of  ONE  DOLLAR  and  upwards 
at  THREE  AND  ONE-HALF 
PER  CENT,  per  annum. 

We  invite  you  to  open  a  Sav¬ 
ings  Account. 

SAFETY  DEPOSIT  Boxes  to 
Rent. 


J.  E.  McELDERRY 
Managing  Director 


CANDYLAND 


Our  Motto 


PURITY 

—AND— 

CLEANLINESS 


Pure  Silk 
Neckwear 

You  can’t  always  get  the  tie  of  your 
choice,  but  you  will  seldom  fail  if 
you  buy  a 

“KATHLEEN” 

Our  Ties  are  exclusive  and  moder¬ 
ately  priced  with  materials  and  work¬ 
manship  guaranteed. 

Phone  1821J  and  our  salesman  will 
call  on  you. 

Kathleen  Neckwear 

Guelph,  Ontario 
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STUDENTS’ 

BARBER 

SHOP 


pr  In  Basement 

of  Dining  Hall 

TOBACCO  and 
CIGARETTES 

Save  Time  and 
Money. 


The  Best  Laundry  Service 

Wong’s  O.  K. 


UP-TO-DATE  CL  O  *  * 

- - ohoe  Repairing 

Special  Attention  to  College  Work 

W.  J.  BRIDGE,  26  Wilson  Street 


R.  S.  CULL  &  CO. 


Cole  Bros.  &  Scott 


29  and  31  Wyndham  St., 

GUELPH 


Headquarters  for  Men’s  High- 
Class  Ready-to-Wear  Clothing 
and  Furnishings.  i 


Ordered  Clothing  a  Specialty 


THE  PEOPLE’S  STORE 


The  Good  Clothes 
Shop 


J.  P.  HAMMILL 

Hardware  and  Sporting  Goods 

REAL  SERVICE 


35  Lower  Wyndham 
Street 


Guelph 


Phone  43 


Upper  Wyndham  St. 


The  P  rogressive 
Shoe  Repair  Shop 

Just  at  the  Foot  of  the  Hill 

10%  Reduction  in  Prices 


McARTHUR’S 

STREET  SHOES 
SPORT  SHOES 

WARM  SLIPPERS 

DANCING  PUMPS 

We  Do  Repairing 

THE  BIG  SHOE  STORE 
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